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“The World's Symbol of Democracy” 
Independence Hall and the new Mall—Philadelphia, Pennsylvania 


INDEPENDENCE HALL, the nation’s most revered his 
toric shrine, is now being given a setting worthy of its 
dignity and importance. Independea:. Mall will extend 
north from it for three blocks providing an approach from 
connections with the Pennsylvania and New Jersey Turn 
pikes and other parts of the expressway system. To the 
east will lie Independence National Historic Park, linking 
it to Carpenters’ Hall, the first and second Banks of the 
United States and other historic buildings. Together these 
will form a coordinated system of park projects developed 
jointly by the City, State and Federal governments. 


Plans are being drawn for the new development under 
the direction of the Philadelphia City Fianning Commission 
and provide for a broad grass area flanked by two walkways 
bordered by rows of trees which frame the view of Inde 
pendence Hall from the north. On each side will be garden 
areas, slightly raised above the level of the center mall, 
surrounded by a low brick wall and planted with flowering 


trees. Here there will be gravel walks and benches placed 
informally for the convenience of visitors. 


The extension of the Mall for two additional blocks to 
the north, for which some funds have already been ap 
propriated by the State Legislature, will carry on the gen- 
eral park development. The National Park Service has 
already acquired the majority of the properties in Inde- 
pendence National Historic Park under the authorization 
granted by Congress. Plans are now being drawn for the 
development of this area. Together, these park projects 
will transform this old section of Philadelphia and bring 
into being a proposal which was originally conce‘ved over 
thirty years ago. 


The significance of Independence Mall and Independence 
National Historic Park is nationwide. They will assure 
the careful preservation for the enjoyment of the people 
for all time of our most precious historical monuments in 
a setting worthy of them.—Edmund N. Bacon, Executive 
Director, Philadelphia Planning Commission. 














National Retail Credit Association 
Associated Credit Bureaus of America 


Credit Women’s Breakfast Clubs of North America 


CALLING 
ALL 
MEMBERS 


38th ANNUAL INTERNATIONAL CONSUMER 


CREDIT CONFERENCE 


STATLER HOTEL - JUNE 23-26 


Inspirational and practical speakers, including group meetings. 


For your pleasure, an evening cruise down the Potomac on the 
S.S. Mt. Vernon. 


For the wives and family, many interesting plans in the making. 
Choice of many historical and educational tours. 


A visit to the Nation’s Capital never to be forgotten. 


TURN TO PAGE 19, FILL OUT REGISTRATION BLANK AND MAIL WITH YOUR CHECK TODAY 
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To assist Credit Departments in performing a more efficient credit 
control on past due accounts, we have several times during the past 
few years revised the Age Analysis form reproduced below. Over 
2,000,000 have been sold to date, testifying to its success. 

It is especially effective for smaller stores for use in collection 
follow-up and freezing accounts. 

The size is 914” x 12” and they are padded 100 to a pad. Prices: 
100, $1.25; 500, $4.50; 1,000, $8.50. Postage extra. Special prices on 
larger quantities. Order Age Analysis Form No. 721, today, from your 
Credit Bureau or National Office. 


NATIONAL RETAIL CREDIT ASSOCIATION 


375 Jackson Avenue St. Louis 5, Me. 





ACCOUNTS RECEIVABLE AGE ANALYSIS 





MONTH OF 19. 
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Form 721—National Retail Credit Association—Saimt Louis 
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You Need This Book 


Indispensable to retailers, financial institutions, doctors, lawyers, 
and collection agencies. Saves time and worry! Just off the press. 


THE SOLDIERS’ AND SAILORS’ CIVIL RELIEF ACT 


OF 1940. AS AMENDED 


@ In addition to the entire text of the Relief Act of 1940 
as amended, supplementary material is provided to enable credit 
granters to obtain a clear understanding of the Act. This infor- 
mation is presented under the following headings: 


(1) High lights of the Relief Act: Facts of interest 
to the credit granter. 


(2) Analysis of the Relief Act: Prepared by a promi- 
nent New York attorney and written in the 
language of the layman. 


(3) Questions and Answers on the Relief Act: 
Thirty-nine problems of everyday occurrence 
answered in a way which will assist you to se- 
cure a working knowledge of the Act. Neces- 
sary forms illustrated. 


This new booklet, approved -by N.R.C.A. counsel, is prac- 
tical, easy to understand, and puts the information you want 
right at your finger tips. The Relief Act will not worry you if 
you have this booklet on your desk for ready reference. 


Convenient pocket size, 544” x 73%”. Sixty-four pages of 
vital information in clear easy-to-read type. A book you cannot 
afford to be without. Get your copy now! Fill out coupon 
below and mail with check TODAY. 


Price to members, 75¢ (to nonmembers, $1.00) 


NATIONAL RETAIL CREDIT ASSOCIATION 


375 Jackson Ave. St. Louis 5, Mo. 
we 


Clip and Mail This Coupon Now! 


NATIONAL RETAIL CREDIT ASSOCIATION 
375 Jackson Avenue, Saint Louis 5, Missouri 
Enclosed is check for $ for which please send me 
copies of The Soldiers’ and Sailors’ Civil Relief Act (1940 and 1942 
Statutes Consolidated) at 75¢ a copy postpaid (nonmembers, $1.00). 
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DO YOU KNOW THE ANSWERS 


TO THESE QUESTIONS? 


@ What action should a Merchant take 


to protect himself when credit is 
requested by a person classified 1A 
or 3A by his Draft Board? 


What kind of form should be used 
when there is a voluntary “give-up” 
of merchandise by a service man or 
his dependents? 


Can a service man waive the benefits 
of the Relief Act? 


When will a waiver made by a guar- 
antor be valid under the Relief Act? 


When is it possible to repossess goods 
from the dependents of a service man 
without a court order? 


Can a service man’s wife be evicted 
for nonpayment of rent? 


Why is it necessary to ascertain 
whether a person is in military service 
or not before bringing action against 
him through the courts? 


When is it necessary to file an affi- 
davit as to the military service of the 
defendant? 


Can a service man secure a stay of 
proceedings in connection with a 
judgment entered against him prior 
to his induction? 


Can a service man succeed in having 
the carrying charges reduced to 6 
per cent per annum during his mili- 
tary service in connection with an in- 
stalment contract made prior to his 
induction? 


Does a storage company require a 
court order to enforce its lien against 
a service man’s goods? 


Is the period of military service to be 
used in computing the time within 
which a debt will be outlawed? 


What relief does the Relief Act pro- 
vide in connection with income taxes 
owing by a service man to the Gov- 
ernment? 


How long will the Soldiers’ and 
Sailors’ Civil Relief Act remain in 
force? 


These and many other questions of 
vital interest to you are answered in 
this new booklet on the Soldiers’ and 
Sailors’ Civil Relief Act. 


HOW MANY DO YOU KNOW? 
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Attention! 


Met 
(rai SYSTEMS 


@ For Cycle Billing? 
@ For Floor Auditing? 


Save the cost of separate authorizing 
by letting your unit clerks authorize 
charge sales! Kellogg Credit Author- 
izing Systems, using perforators and 
including features such as the Auto- 
matic Transfer of Calls to the billing 
department, when trays are out of file, 
will save you time, trouble, money 
—and customers! 


White for full information of 


how Kellogg Credit Authorizing Systems 
Gre operating profitably in leading stores 
from coast te coast. Address Dept. 14-p. 


KELLOGG 


SWITCHBOARD AND 
SUPPLY COMPANY 


6650 S. Cicero Ave., Chicoge 38, Hl. 


Please Mention The CREDIT WORLD When Writing to Advertisers 














ongratulations, 
Philadelphi 


T IS WITH much pleasure that we recognize Philadelphia, the 

Credit Bureau of Greater Philadelphia and the Philadelphia Re- 
tail Credit Managers Association in this issue—the Philadelphia 
number of “The Credit World.” 


The credit bureau, under the able management of Charles F. 
Sheldon, has done a remarkably fine job for the credit granters of 
the Philadelphia area. In cooperation with the credit executives 
of Philadelphia a strong National Unit has been developed. Mem- 
bership of 152 on May 31, 1950 was increased to 243 the year ended 


May 31, 1951, a gain of 62 per cent. A remarkable showing has 
been made in the nine and one-half months ended March 15, mem- 
bership now totaling 580. New members reported for the period 
numbered 337, a gain of 139 per cent. 


Much constructive work has been done by the credit executives 
and Mr. Sheldon in educating the consumer. Credit sales promo- 
tions and training credit personnel have been major functions of the 
Managers of Credit Sales. 


Congratulations, Philadelphia, and may the Credit Bureau and 
Credit Association continue to grow in usefulness and accomplish- 
ments. To Charles F. Sheldon and the Philadelphia credit execu- 
tives our thanks and appreciation for a job well done. 


Man 


General Manager-Treasurer 
NATIONAL Retait Crepir AssociATION 
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Credit Ethics—Fore and Aft 


Dr. Frank Parker 


Professor of Finance, Wharton School of Finance and Commerce 
University of Pennsylvania, Philadelphia, Pennsylvania 


N THE FIERCE and furious rush to effectu- 

ate the economic ends of consumer. credit—to 
maximize sales, increase profits, and presumably 
batten the consumer’s goodwill—consumer credit 
granters today often overlook, or at least treat too 
casually, the basic ethics involved in every credit 
extension. This drive of the profit motive is 
understandable enough, but carried to the point 
of surfeit it may of course boomerang against the 
credit granter whether he is retailing merchandise 
or lending cash. Indeed, this pecuniary impulse 
of consumer credit granters seems justified by the 
literature and lore in this field. Because of the 
fluency and articulateness of the consumer credit 
granter and the relative muteness of the grantee 
most of the literature concerned with the philoso- 
phy of consumer credit deals with the character 
of the grantee—his fortes and his foibles—and 
tacitly assumes that the ethical perspective of the 
granter is the optimum, or at least leaves nothing 
to be desired. As a matter of fact, one of the chief 
premises of ethics, namely, the validity of a sense 
of duty, seems to have been missed by many 
creditors. 

In the main, this thrusting of the onus of a credit 
transaction upon the debtor is what one would expect, 
because ever since consumer credit entered the stage of 
respectability a quarter of a century ago, the stereotyped 
attitude of the smart creditor has been a bit baronial 
toward the diffident and docile consumer debtor. 
Whether an alert and buoyant consumer initiated the 
credit negotiation, or whether a merchandiser or lender 
with a promotional flair began it, the usual upshot of 
such negotiations has been to place the consumer debtor 
slightly on the defensive in order to vindicate the ster- 
ling worth of his character, his limitless capacity to earn 
an ever-increasing income, and his continuous accumula- 
tion of more and more capital. 


High Incomes for Consumers 


This contretemps has not been relieved or avoided by 
the unparalleled prosperity which the United States has 
enjoyed for almost a decade and a half, leading to a 
national income of prodigious dimensions and propor- 
tionately high incomes for consumers and their families. 
In a word, for a decade and a half the consumer creditor 
has been entranced by the seemingly fabulous increase in 
consumers’ incomes, and as a consequence some of the 
basic credit C’s as well as the impact of debt upon the 
consumers’ standard of living have been lost in the 
shuffle. But never has the character of the consumer 
debtor been lost sight of, and never has the written or 
spoken word of the creditor permitted the debtor to neg- 
lect or overlook his bounden duty to pay. Thus the 
“aft” of consumer credit ethics has been accorded con- 


stantly careful attention by all classes of credit granters, 
and, of necessity, by all consumer debtors. 

On the validity of a sense of duty to the debtors, the 
attention and reflective habits of consumer credit granters 
might well be centered because the phenomenon of a 
debt-overloaded consumer, economically disheveled and 
distrait, is becoming frequent enough to be deemed a 
problem. Of course, for every individual consumer 
creditor to give philosophic pause to his sense of duty 
to the consumer debtor before he sells merchandise on 
time or lends money, may be asking so much in the way 
of ethical concepts as to be beyond the intellectual hori- 
zon of many creditors. Yet in the long run really it 
might be astute business for the potential consumer credi- 
tor to consider his duty perpetually to keep the consumer 
in an open-to-buy or borrow position, astute in the sense 
that debtors with two generations of experience in the 
consumer credit arena are becoming aware of the de- 
pressing effects of total debts too big for the family 
budget and resentful of the creditors who are responsible 
for it. 

Overloading Credit Customers 

Recently in one of our metropolitan eastern cities, the 
manager of a small loan office was exulting in the credit 
policy of a neighboring bank which repeatedly over- 
loaded its regular clientele, since the raft of resentful 
borrowers thus generated was furnishing the consumer 
finance office with new customers every month. A symp- 
tomatic case of course, not universal, but especially illu- 
minating in view of the fact that the rate paid for funds 
at the consumer finance company probably was double 
that charged by the bank, and yet the borrower was 
willing and content. 

For the creditor the cardinal principle of credit ethics, 
the sense of duty toward debtors, is not a difficult con- 
cept to realize. It simply means that in the process of 
lending or selling the creditor should seek to help the 
debtor keep in nice balance between an undersupply and 
an overload—an undersupply of goods and services and 
an overload of debt. And this nicety of balance can be 
adequately determined and preserved only by the creditor 
giving due consideration to the present financial circum- 
stances of the debtor as well as to the contingencies likely 
to beset the debtor in the future. Of course, adherence 
to this sense of duty to the debtor will involve some 
restraint of the profit motive but not enough to limit the 
development of healthy business. There are reasons to 
believe that such considerate treatment of the debtor, ex- 
plained politely and courteously at the time the debt 
negotiations are under way, in the long run may maxi- 
mize the creditor’s business through the debtor’s continu- 
ously expanding goodwill. 

In fact the exercise of such constraint by the consumer 
creditor is nothing more than the courtesy of the credit 
road. It means following on the highways of business 

(Turn to “Credit Ethics,” page 32.) 
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The Ten Tenets of Retail Credit 


Clarence E. Wolfinger 


Credit Manager, Lit Brothers, Philadelphia, Pennsylvania 
immediate Past President, National Retail Credit Association 


REDIT HAS GROWN from a simple be- 

ginning to the present time, when it is more 
widely used and better accepted, better under- 
stood and has a most important part in our na- 
tional economy. There are, however, certain un 
derlying factors which govern the problems of 
credit, and it is fair to assume that with the growth 
of credit and its continued use, these factors can 
be set down as a basis for all times. These direc- 
tives are applicable if you are extending credit, if 
you are about to extend credit or if you want to 
analyze your present plans. You should aim to 
receive the greatest returns by giving the best 
service to your customers who are the bread and 
butter of your business. 


1. Establish a Credit Policy 


Credit policy should be based on giving the greatest 
possible satisfaction to the greatest number, and it should 
be adapted to the community which you serve; the type 
of merchandise which you sell, the kind of service that 
you give, and the location of your -establishment. In 
other words, you are in business to take care of the needs 
of customers and their needs can be served only when 
you supply them with what they want, in the manner 
in which they want it, and in the way which they can 
pay tor it. 

This arrangement cannot be formal or stiff, it cannot 
be tight and it cannot be loose and it must be flexible. I 
am sure there are some policies in effect today which are 
detrimental to the best interests of the business. This 
may be the result of fear. Credit sales managers as well 
as management itself are often “fraidy” cats. They are 
hesitant to adopt new departures because they feel that 
their customers have been trained over a period of time 
to certain procedures, and having succeeded in educating 
the customers to meet their requirements, any deviation 
from that is looked upon as dangerous. They are afraid 
that their controls may be weakened. That departure 
may be a loosening up or a tightening up, but what you 
do and how you do it determine the volume of business 
that you get from your credit operation. Increasing cus- 
tomer service and satisfaction are more important than 
increasing profits. 

The credit policy generally is laid down by the owners 
or management, but their views should be supplemented 
by the viewpoint of the credit sales manager. The credit 
sales manager, many times, is the one to whom manage- 
ment has to sell any changes of credit policy, certainly 
if there is a change in the direction of a more liberal 
arrangement. I think every credit manager should 
periodically examine the credit policy and suggest changes 
to management. Management, too, should suggest 
changes to the credit sales manager. We cannot operate 
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in 1952 with the tools and standards of 1922. Later on 
it will be different from 1952. I recently heard one 
credit sales manager say that customers were called to 
account when they stepped over their credit limit by one 
dollar. What limit? Credit limits must even be broken 
at times, not in a lone instance, but perhaps for a week 
or a month or longer. We go back and repeat that policy 
must be flexible, and if it is not, then we have that stone 
wall which operates against progress. 


2. Continually Supervise Personnel and Systems 


Once credit policy is established, it must be operated 
by personnel and systems. No matter how good your 
systems or how good your machinery, they accomplish 
nothing without the direction of people. Systems be- 
come obsolete, and personnel develop habits. It is rather 
difficult at times to have older employees willingly turn 
away from procedures and systems in which they were 
trained 20 or 30 years ago. And yet, in every office there 
always exists the opportunity to develop new ways of 
doing things. Look at the progress that has been made 
in the introduction of machinery in the accounting and 
bookkeeping departments. Compare the modern tabulat- 
ing machine with the old-fashioned three column ledger. 

Improvements in procedures result from tests and 
studies, which are a vital part of today’s office. We make 
time studies. We judge reactions. We test results. 
The matter of office lay-out is important not only for 
the convenience of your customer but also for the con- 
venience of the behind-the-scenes operation. And while 
we are discussing the operation behind the scenes, I 
would like to particularly impress on those who have 
direct contacts with the customers, that the customer is 
not one darn bit interested in your system and it is a 
poor excuse to give your customer as an explanation for 
some grievance or dissatisfaction. Your customer does not 
give two hoots about the operations of your back-stage 
operations. She sees the show from a fourth row or- 
chestra seat. She sees what goes on and is not interested 
in how. 

There is a need in our present-day economy to strive 
continually toward the improvement of methods and 
techniques. Take a simple matter like identification. 
Regardless of the type of credit you are extending, 
the credit user having some kind of identification makes 
the credit facilities more readily available and results in 
increased business. The improvements that have been 
made in this field in the last ten years sufficiently prove 
what can be done in making it easier for the customer to 
use your services as well as making it easier for you to 
operate your business and to collect your money. 


3. Build Good Employee Relations 


Now that we have the credit policy and the people and 
systems with which to operate it, we should think of 
the relationship which exists between management and 
co-workers, and co-workers themselves. Here, too, there 





has been a definite change. No longer does the boss sit 
over in the corner and yell across the room, “Hey, you; 
come here!”” The employee today is a part of the business 
and because he is a part and because he is considered so, 
he is a better employee. This subject of employee rela- 
tions is beginning to develop into greater benefits for the 
employee, better working conditions and, yes, even better 
pay. Employers know that if they train and educate 
employees, they not only benefit the employee but benefit 
themselves to an even greater extent. 

In order to have constructive relations, the employee 
should know what he can do and what he cannot do; to 
whom he can go when he is displeased ; even to whom he 
can go when he wants to borrow $5 until the next pay- 
day, and if we are doing a good job, this person is his 
division supervisor or his foreman or his department 
head. 

It is important that credit department employees know 
the product which they are selling. If someone wants to 
buy a fur coat, she would be ill at ease if she dealt with 
an employee who could not intelligently discuss the wear- 
ing qualities and all the other attributes of the different 
kinds of furs, yet I am sure that many customers come 
not only to the credit office but to other points of contact 
and are misdirected by employees who do not know some 
of the things that they should know about their own 
and other departments. 

In dealing with employees, the department head or the 
one directly responsible should be within sight of that 
part of the business for which he accepts responsibility. 
You cannot sit in an office in the rear with the door 
closed all day long and know what gees on at the front 
counter. You may not be able to be there yourself, but 
someone should be there to see and know all of the things 
that should be done and all of the things that were 
planned are working out in the way you would like to 
have them. 


4. Create Good Customer Relations 


Having learned how to develop our employees to best 
advantage, we now must study how to treat the cus- 
tomer. What does the customer expect? What do we 


give the customer and what does she think of us? Does 


she feel welcome? Is she satisfactorily served and will 
she tell others of this good service so that they too may 
be attracted to us? This epproval is called customer 
relations, and peculiarly it begins before the customer 
starts to do business with us. Something that we cannot 
figure out has attracted each customer to write us, to 
phone us or to visit us, and having had this inclination, 
it is important then that the first point of contact be a 
pleasant one. In a great number of cases this first con- 
tact is in the office. The customer may want to open an 
account. The customer might already have an account 
and be dissatisfied by some performance. The way in 
which this customer is treated, whether it is the first 
time or the thousandth time, makes or breaks the attitude 
which your customer retains toward you. Customers 
react favorably or unfavorably to goods and services, and 
in the last analysis we should bear in mind that the cus- 
tomer wants something done and wants it done quickly 
and efficiently. She is not interested in excuses and she 
is not interested in our systems or our procedures. She 
simply wants service. 


Good customer relations is sales insurance. It is the 
silent booster of your business. Your credit office is fre- 
quently the refuge of the frustrated customer. Here is 
where the customer comes when satisfaction cannot be 
found elsewhere. Here is where she comes with the 
threat to close that account, and even though you may 
not be able to meet the demands of the customer, there 
must be a pleasantness in the declination of her request. 
It costs nothing to be polite. It does pay big dividends, 
however. Even though the customer is excited and uses 
a loud and demanding tone, that is no reason for you or 
any of your employees to take the same attitude. Many 
people who complain are looked upon as subjects for 
annihilation, though in reality they are only advising us 
of some of our sins of omission and maybe some of those 
sins are sins of commission. It is difficult to pinpoint a 
complaint in every case to find out just what has hap- 
pened but continual performances along the same line 
certainly are danger signals that need to be watched. 


5. Cooperate With Credit Bureaus 


High in importance to any credit office stands the 
credit bureau. The contact between the credit office and 
the credit bureau should exemplify the highest kind of 
cooperation that can exist. There should be cooperation 
at the nth degree. The contact should not only be 
intimate but it should be constructive. It should be 
critical if need be, but never destructive. 

Your credit bureau manager is in business to serve you 
and the closer you work with him, the better able he is 
to serve you. Many credit managers think that is a 
one-way street. They demand all sorts of services from 
the credit bureau, yet give nothing in return. Take the 
simple matter of references. I know of one store where 
the credit sales manager demands that the credit bureau 
look up the file record of the prospective customer while 
he holds the phone, yet when the credit bureau manager 
phones to this particular store for a quick checking of a 
reference, the same kind of service is denied. This is not 
only unfair but it is unreasonable. 

We all know that the credit bureau files are built 
from the records of the members. In the same way as 
the customer makes his own paying record with your 
store, in like manner the credit bureau compiles its 
records from the com ined records of all its members. 
To many of you this may sound trite. You say, we know 
this. And it may not be true in your particular instance. 
If you think differently from this, examine the service 
that you get on out-of-town reports. 

Some bureaus report them promptly, others not so 
promptly, and in most cases it is not the fault of the 
credit bureau itself. It is the fault of its members who 
are called upon to furnish references, and look upon 
these references as something to be done when there is 
nothing else to do. When they come to the point where 
they have nothing else to do, then going somewhere else 
or doing something else takes precedence over looking up 
references. 

Why not suggest to the credit bureau ways in which 
you can use their services more extensively? Why not 
suggest to your own personnel department that personnel 
and credit reports be ordered on all prospective em- 
ployees, particularly for those in a supervisory position? 
I know of one store which would have saved itself a lot 
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of problems had it done this, and I am sure many others 
have had similar experiences. 

Get your bureau manager to visit your store and look 
at your systems and see how you operate the filing of 
information on past-due and charge-off items. Perhaps 
he can suggest some way in which this information can 
not only be filed easier but more quickly. If this can be 
done, everyone will benefit. 

Every credit manager thinks that his needs are dif- 
ferent from those of the other fellow across the street. 
He has to have this or that that the other fellow does 
not have to have, because of some particular system all of 
his own or a problem. Only on rare occasions is this 
true. Fundamentally, all credit granters do the same 
thing, except perhaps in a different way, and it is often 
possible by a look around the office to determine new 
procedures that could not only be more helpful but 
greatly simplified. 

This credit department and credit bureau cooperation 
should be just as close with the credit manager as the 
buyer of merchandise with his vendor. We are buying 
services rather than merchandise but we often fail to 
enjoy the same close cooperation. The credit bureau 
manager has a lot of products to sell, and credit sales 
managers are his buyers. You, too, should tell him of 
some new products in the market that he might like to 
have in his store and stock, and if he does not have a 
new line of merchandise in his bureau, talk to him about 
it. There is not too much that I can say about the need 
not only for increasing credit bureau contacts but for 
continually seeing that they stay at high levels. Some of 
these good things in life slip away from us if we do not 
constantly guard them. 


6. Learn the Values of Credit Sales Promotion 


The real purpose of credit is to create sales; not only 
to create sales but to increase sales. Credit sales promo- 
tion, in fact all sales promotion, revolves around the 
credit department. Sales promotion resolves itself into 
two factors; the selling of more goods to present cus- 
tomers, and interesting new credit customers. The pos- 
sibilities for credit sales promotion are ever present. It 
is the mechanism whereby with the least amount of effort 
you can create the greatest amount of increased volume. 
There is only one other way that I know of whereby 
you can increase your volume in a greater way and that 
is to sell goods below cost. If you did, of course, you 
would not stay in business very long. So use your credit 
department for all it is worth. You can get a lot out of 
it. Credit sales promotion, however, to do this job must 
be intelligently directed. Any effort which results in 
loading up customers with more than they can pay for 
not only kills that customer as a future sales prospect 
but creates ill-will that will probably not be forgotten. 
In fact it may react unfavorably, so it is important that 
your sales efforts be directed to those who can and will 
pay. 

Credit sales promotion can be sufficiently diversified 
so that it does not become high-pressured. There are so 
many ways of creating additional buying that to enumer- 
ate them here would mean a long discussion. This effort 
must tie in with all of the many other functions. It ties 
in with good customer relations; in fact the good treat- 
ment of customers automatically becomes promotional. 
People are attracted to your establishment by word of 
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mouth, by words of praise from others, and in many 
cases customers who have been treated favorably insist 
on bringing their friends into your store and introducing 
them to your sales people, recommending that they open 
an account. They not only bring them but they drag 
them in. I have heard customers say, “I did not want 
to come into your store but my good friend here has told 
me so often about the friendly way she has been treated 
in your store that I thought I was missing something if 
I did not come in.”” When that happens, there is your 
golden opportunity to sell your establishment to a new 
customer, and by all means, do not fumble the ball on the 
one-yard line. Many customers like to be asked to open 
an account. Of course, this is credit solicitation. Cus- 
tomers are complimented by receiving a letter telling 
them that their credit is good. Solicitation by phone has 
good reception. I know that there are cases where cus- 
tomers object to what might be considered high pressure, 
but it does not have to be that way. Solicitation can be 
sensible and it does not have to be continually directed 
to prospects who are disinterested. This phase of the 
business requires an analysis of your present credit serv- 
ices. 

Do you have the diversified credit services which your 
customers require? Are your employees intelligently in- 
structed so that they too know of your varied credit serv- 
ices? Is your credit department salesminded? Does 
your sales personnel feel that the credit department is a 
helpful part of your organization and unhesitatingly 
come to the credit manager to discuss the application «f 
any customer to whom they have sold goods on credit, 
knowing they will get an intelligent answer? Certainly, 
the credit department manager is not a tin king who sits 
on a brass throne and knows only one English word, 
and that is “no.” That is not the way the credit depart- 
ment can help to create the greatest number of sales. 

Some will say that involving your sales department in 
the intricacies of credit conflicts with a duty which 
should be specialized, and I agree that selling is one job 
and extending credit is another. I will also agree that 
if the sales people were to sell the merchandise and ap- 
prove the credit, there might be a big spurt in past-due 
accounts. However, customers as a rule know what 
they can afford to pay and how they can pay it. When a 
salesman has a prospective customer who would like to 
buy a better grade of merchandise and the problem. of 
being able to pay arises, then the credit manager should 
be willing to sit down with the customer and try to work 
out some plan which would make the sale possible. 

Many credit sales managers think that credit sales pro- 
motion confines itself to selling more merchandise to the 
good customer and getting more good customers. There 
is a heap of good sales prospects in your marginal ap- 
plications and your past-due customers. There is a gold 
mine in these and many never realize it. If you could 
get all the business from your past-due customers and 
from those people who have felt that their accounts were 
no longer wanted, you would be surprised at the total. 
Of course credit sales promotion does not mean giving 
the store away, nor opening the doors and having the 
ne’er-do-wells and bad-pays back up a wagon and load 
it with goods. That is not intelligent. There are cer- 
tain cases that have to be treated firmly. There are 
isolated cases where we have to say come back later; not 





today. But the emphatic “no” is a deterrent to good 
business. And this applies not only to credit but to many 
of the other services. Someone said he knew it was 
impossible so there was no use trying. Let us never 
get that attitude. 


7. Provide Additional Services 


The credit office must be prepared to take on addi- 
tional services and many times the office is called upon to 
take over a new job or to take over something tem- 
Porarily, and should accept without any hesitation the 
“once in a while” case. Here in the last instance is 
where the office steps into the role of helpfulness. Out- 
side of the information booth, I believe the credit office 
is called upon more than any other department to take 
on out-of-bound services, and when these requests ap- 
pear, they should be looked upon as opportunities. By 
no means ever tell the customer, “I don’t know.” Hold 
the customer and find out; don’t point or say—down 
there somewhere. Be definite about it. 

Every effort should be made to take care of the cus- 
tomer at the point of contact, within your office if it is 
possible to do it, and in many cases this can be done by 
having someone else do the foot work and permitting the 
customer to wait. Customers like individual attention. 
Above all things, the common expression, thoughtlessly 
used to customers you will have to do this or you will 
have to do that, should be forbidden. The attitude of 
helpfulness impresses newcomers. I recall one particular 
instance when we solicited a customer for an account; 
she was so complimented by the courtesy that was ex- 
tended to her, she came in and told me she did not have 
any use for the account but she did have a Christmas 
check for $500 which she would like to spend in our store 
for a fur coat. This is one of the by-products of addi- 
tional service which can never be measured. 

Other departures from office functions can be the in- 
terest in credit education, by taking a prominent part in 
schools, colleges, parent-teacher associations and service 
clubs. Retailers generally furnish services such as the 
cashing of checks, the adjustment of complaints, not only 
accounting complaints but merchandise complaints. There 
are a great number of ways in which credit services can 
be used to gain recognition, in fact, so many that they 
would be difficult to enumerate. 

If there is one additional service that I would suggest 
adding to the credit office, it would be a “Listening De- 
partment.” Many customers like to sit down and tell 
someone of some little grievance that has occurred and 
there is nothing that can be done to make a better im- 
pression on this type of a customer than to have someone 
listen. All of us have had the experience of having some- 
one start to talk to us about something entirely foreign 
to what they finally told us, and it was so helpful, and 
how embarrassed we would have been had we opened 
our mouth before we heard the entire story. Under the 
glass on my desk, in prominent type I have a sign which 
reads: “Oh, Lord, Help Me to Keep My Big Mouth 
Shut Until I Know What I am Talking About. Amen.” 
Customers have leaned over and read it. I have had 
quite a lot of laughs, particularly after they told a long 
story. It is, however, a wonderful thing to remember 
every day and the card is headed “A Prayer for To- 
day.” 


8. Be Fair as Well as Firm in Collections 


Many of us consider the collection department, or at 
least some parts of it, the graveyard of the credit section. 
Perhaps if we considered it in the light of a convalescent 
ward, we would gain greater benefit from our collection 
efforts. The collection policy should be directed toward 
not only the collection of accounts but the education of 
the customer toward better paying habits and toward 
good will. Here is a source for additional sales. This 
may sound strange, but in credit sales promotion work it 
doesn’t do to overlook your delinquent accounts. There 
have been some mythical figures set up as standards for 
bad debt losses. How they were ever arrived at or who 
figured them cannot be determined. It is possible, how- 
ever, that business can be increased with enough profit 
so that while the bad debt ratio may increase the over- 
all profit would be increased in greater proportion. 

Collection policy should be shaped to best fit in with 
the credit policy, particularly if the credit policy is 
liberal. We cannot have the doors open at both ends 
of the house. What you do on collections should be 
predetermined just the same as what you do on credits. 
Your collection effort results should be analyzed. A study 
of your accounts in collection and your charge-offs might 
be helpful in determining how credit policies can be 
changed and how various phases of the credit business 
can be changed toward a better operation. An analysis 
of the charged-off accounts by neighborhood; by type of 
employment, by size of balance and by type of customer 
can do much toward the more intelligent handling of 
credits. Incidentally, in this respect your credit bureau 
can be helpful in determining certain factors within 
your area which have been predominantly out of line. 
Our own credit bureau has a large map of the city, into 
which are inserted various colored pins representing pub- 
lished criminal records, which is very helpful in determin- 
ing neighborhoods to be avoided. I like the story in the 
Crepit Wor tp of the finance company which wrote to 
a customer whose account was past due asking what his 
neighbors would think if they came in town and re- 
possessed his car. A week later he wrote back saying he 
had talked to all his neighbors and they all agreed it 
would be a lousy trick. 


9. Recognize Your Position in the Community 


The credit department and its employees definitely 
have a position in the community, particularly if you are 
in a small city or town. There is a certain responsibility 
which the credit manager takes in being a leader, cer- 
tainly in his own paying habits and those of the members 
in his department. It would surely be inappropriate 
for an employee in the credit department to appraise a 
credit risk or collect a past-due account when he himself 
has a credit record which would not bear investigation. 

The credit department can build up a reputation so 
that it is known for its fairness in its dealings with cus- 
tomers and its helpful attitude. Helpfulness should be 
extended not only to those who are in financial difficulty 
but to those who are seeking credit for which they need 
guidance and assistance. Much can be done to build up 
a good credit reputation for the new customer without 
the possibility of the first account becoming past due. A 
knowledge and helpfulness on budgetary controls, in- 
come and expenses can always be sought after. In a 

(Turn to “The Ten Tenets,” page 32.) 
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Looking Forward 


Charles F. Sheldon 


Manager, Philadelphia Credit Bureau, Philadelphia, Pennsylvania 


HE FUTURE can be likened to the unroll- 

ing of a rug; it is the unfolding of the past. 
If we are in accord with the great philosophers 
we understand that how each one of us thinks and 
acts at any given time is the unfolding of our 
personal previous experience. Similarly, Credit 
Bureau service of the future is being spelled out 
today—NOW— in the thinking and planning of 
Credit and Bureau Managers. 

Whether or not the future Credit Bureau will con- 
tinue to operate as it does today is purely an academic 
question. Inevitably, the direction in which our think- 
ing now runs is the direction in which our future Credit 
Bureau operation will run. There is no two ways about 
it. Our present thinking about Credit Bureau Service is 
quite an advance from what it was in the early 1900's. 
We have changed, improved and expanded the basic 
procedure. We may be concluding a complete circle of 
progress. Are we returning to some of our earlier 
thoughts in credit bureau operations? To set our dis- 
cussion, let us take a look at the Credit Bureau about 
the year 1916. 

Such a bureau was a simple operation; it consisted al- 
most entirely of clearing references. In fact its name, 
generally, was Reference Clearance Bureau. Many of 
these early Bureaus were privately owned and published 
a rating guide based on the customers’ paying experience. 
Some of these early companies who print rating books 
are still extant. One of the oldest tatitig books published 
continuously is that of the Merchants Retail Credit As- 
sociation, Dallas, Texas, which started about 1897 and 
is still going strong under modern dress and top-grade 
progressive management. The basic method of clearing 
references, and the scope of ledger information requested 
from the creditor has changed little in the past 35 years. 
Only the complexities of the transactions have changed. 
They require some amplification of the original basic 
requirements. The need in 1952 differs from that of 
1916 and has been and is being met. But what about 
1960? 

This sketchy outline of our present position in con- 
sumer credit investigations is an attempt to set a basis 
for realistically projecting our thinking into the future. 
Shall we continue the present type of service into the 
future? Are there new angles to explore and to adopt? 
Who is going to do the research necessary now to pave 
the credit bureau service road of the future with an 
adequate surface. We can agree with Thomas Macaulay 
when he says: “Every generation enjoys the use of a vast 
hoard bequeathed to it by antiquity. And transmits that 
hoard, augumented by fresh acquisitions, to future ages.” 
And, of course, we can agree that the consumer credit 
research problem is the responsibility of both the credit 
and the credit bureau managers. They must work to- 
gether in visualizing the needs of today and of the future 
and then to start planning for the future. 
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There are bureau managers throughout the country 
and credit managers, too, who have given considerable 
thought to this research problem over the years. In 
fact, it is well to re-emphasize that our present service 
is the result of the far-sighted planning of credit sales 
managers and credit bureau managers who have preceded 
us in this work. In other words, our bureau service is 
an evolvement out of the past. Research means obtain- 
ing the facts, not personal opinion, then an impartial 
testing of the conclusions arrived at from the facts, and, 
finally, the adoption of the new procedure. 

There are many things that we can think of that 
should be done to speed the service of the credit bureau. 
All credit bureau and credit sales managers are making 
individual improvements to meet current conditions. 
Somehow, these must be done on a collective basis to 
meet the speed of action that is required. In pinpointing 
some of these possibilities, it is not our thought to give 
the impression that they are the only ones or that they 
are even worth-while advancements. They serve only as 
a starting point; as examples for thinking out our prob- 
lem, and that is all they are intended to do. 

A brief review of credit bureau services and the type of 
customer for whom it was intended will be of interest. 
In the early days of credit the only widespread use of it 
was through charge accounts. Charge accounts were in- 
tended for those customers who had sufficient wealth to 
pay in full reasonably soon upon receiving the bill. In 
other words, it was purely a convenience and a badge of 
wealth. The original charge account was never intended 
to be anything but a convenience and a service for the 
exclusive use of the wealthy citizen. A charge account 
was not originally a credit device for customers with low 
or uncertain incomes. 

Eventually, the merchants were called upon to extend 
charge account credit to those with earned income below 
that of the carriage trade. This created a collection 
problem different from that encountered with the car- 
riage trade and as such credit granting increased, losses 
began to increase. Credit dead beats were uncovered. 
They had a new and easy method to obtain something 
for nothing, 

Growth of Installment Business 


At first, there was a minimum amount of installment 
business since it was frowned upon by most merchants. 
Over the years, however, as customers with only an 
earned income requested credit service, the tradesmen 
were hard put to refuse it. It meant increased volume 
and they hoped, increased profits. Potentially, it was 
good business to sell on the installment plan. As mer- 
chant after merchant charged off balances for the same 
customer, they became anxious; they saw an opportunity 
to cooperate with other merchants, first in swapping 
credit experiences direct and then in recording in a cen- 
tral file, the customers’ actual paying habits. 

These paying habits were placed on a card, the card 
rated and in some cases a printed listing or rating book 





was issued with ratings of how customers paid their 
bills. It really was a grading from A to D—or no grad- 
ing at all; in the latter case it meant to call the file 
(Credit Reference Bureau) for further information. 
There was some reason to feel that these printed books 
were not as adequate as they should be. The rating books 
lasted for a year or more. Some of the customers who 
were rated on the prompt side in the printed lists be- 
came poor pay. Yet at the time of granting credit from 
the printed rating the customer actually was slow pay 
or worse. Many merchants became dissatisfied and con- 
tacted their Merchants Association or Chamber of Com- 
merce for the next improvement as they saw it, a 
Reference Clearance Bureau. 

Somewhere in the early teens, perhaps before 1913, 
reference bureaus began to develop rapidly throughout 
the country. These files were started by members pro- 
viding a list of their prompt-paying and poor-paying 
customers which were combined on one card; these 
references were brought current when a new inquiry 
was received. Messengers visited the stores and picked 
up new inquiries, delivered answers and brought them 
back to the bureau for transfer to the records and to 


the inquiring member. Rush cases were called by tele- 
phone. This service is still basically what any modern 
credit bureau offers. To the telephone we have added 
telautographs, teletypes or both. Our messenger service 
is identical to what it was back in the early teens. The 
methods used for posting newspaper clippings are the 
same. Of course, an automatic notification was then 
and still is sent to the members by most credit bureaus 
generally, without cost, for all changes of record taking 
place. 

This was the service of the reference bureaus from 
1916 to 1920. It is the basic service of the modern 
credit bureau. There is no difference in principle what- 
soever. In the early days, as now, the ledger experience 
given was, the age of the account, the highest credit, the 
balance owing, how it was paid, and the date of the last 
sale. Budget accounts, of course, were of minor im- 
portance but the same information interpreted for a 
budget was supplied. 

The next step was to add a reporting department to 
obtain more details. In those early days the members 
gave the name and address of the customers only. It 
was up to the credit bureau investigator to go to the 





Open House at Philadelphia Credit Bureau 


The picture below was taken at the Open House 
of the Philadelphia Credit Bureau which was cele- 
brated during the week of February 4, 1952. One 
of the new units of the Bureau is shown and all 
work except investigations is done at these units. 
There are 22 unit managers and 22 telephone num- 
bers to call for direct contact with the managers. 
Some of the tenth anniversary celebration committee 
are shown at the unit manager's desk. They are, 


left to right: Clarence E. Wolfinger, Credit Man- 
ager, Lit Brothers; Charles H. Dicken, Credit Man- 
ager, Gimbel Brothers; Frank M. Layton, Credit 
Manager, Strawbridge & Clothier; H. Royer Smith, 
President, H. Royer Smith Co., and President, Phil- 
adelphia Credit Bureau; Charles F. Sheldon, Man- 
ager, Philadelphia Credit Bureau; and R. E. Rals- 
ton, Secretary and Treasurer, Frank & Seder, and 
Chairman, 10th anniversary celebration committee. 
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neighborhood, learn the occupation, whether the property 
was owned or rented, check the court records and so 
forth. No complete information was given by the credit 
sales manager. He wanted the bureau investigator to 
obtain the facts so that he could compare them with 
what was given on the application. We have gone a 
long way in realizing that we do not have to follow such 
a slow process today. A complete application is given 
to the credit bureau and the investigation is a far simpler 
matter than it was 25 or 30 years ago. The speed of 
modern service demands such help from the credit de- 
partment. Then, of course, there gradually developed 
collection departments which completed the chain of 
credit bureau service from investigation to final collection. 


Changes in Types of Accounts 


Paralleling the development of consumer credit there 
also has been changes in the types of credit accounts. 
From a majority of charge accounts in use there has 
come an equal number, if not a majority, of installment 
account customers. The percentage of inquiries a bu- 
reau receives today is far greater from the purchases of 
installment account customers than from those of purely 
charge account customers. The original purpose of a 
credit bureau, which was to service its members with the 
paying habits of charge customers, has changed to serving 
its members with the paying habits of customers pur- 
chasing on budget accounts as well. The same cus- 
tomer is often a purchaser through a charge account and 
on an installment basis, often in the same store. He 
also borrows money or finances appliances at a bank, 
Credit Union or Consumer Finance Company. He also 
has a mortgage on his home that includes appliances 
purchased on credit. Because of this fact, the bureau 
service today, when a customer is opening an account, is 
quite different from the days of reference bureaus. 

Is the bureau service we offer today the one that we 
should offer in the future or should have been offering 
in recent years? Along with the incredible growth in 
service made by bureau and credit managers over the 
years, we find that at peak periods the system becomes 
terrifically clogged and sluggish due to the repetitious 
clearing of references for customers with stable credit 
records. Over the years, the customers paying records 
indicate pretty clearly that the majority of customers 
control their own credit. It is not necessary to worry 
about a change in rating by the majority of customers. 

Most customers pay promptly. They always have 
paid promptly and they always will pay promptly. The 
customer who pays slowly or not at all usually starts 
out in early life without training in good ethics. Per- 
haps 75 per cent of the charge-account inquiries does not 
need to be revised year in and year out provided the 
members notify the credit bureau if an account becomes 
past due. All that is necessary, in most cases, is the 
clearing of the file to determine how the customer pays 
and to be sure no derogatory information has been filed 
against the customer. This is a fast, speedy service and 
it is adaptable and applicable to both charge and budget 
accounts. 

On the other hand, there are new customers who have 
never used their credit who have to be investigated 
fully. Generally, we can conclude it is not necessary 
to verify employments or clear references on the cus- 
tomer who has lived in a good community over a period 
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of years and has proved through experience that he or 
she pays bills promptly. Surely, they may become slow 
pay temporarily through unfortunate illness or tragedy, 
but they will return to their former habits as soon as 
possible and there is no need to be alarmed about their 
intentions to pay in full eventually. 

If we can eliminate the clearing of thousands of refer- 
ences that are not necessary and that are returned with 
a prompt record, and spend the same amount of time and 
energy in reporting 190 per cent of past-due accounts to 
the credit bureau, the service would be far superior in 
speed, efficiency and accuracy than it can possibly be 
under today’s procedure. We spend perhaps up to 50 
per cent of our time on unnecessary work in credit bu- 
reaus today, and in the credit offices as well. Too much 
of our time is spent in looking up records on good cus- 
tomers and proving the rose is a rose. Here, then, is one 
of the first big improvements that should be studied by 
both credit executives and bureau managers. How far 
can we go in the elimination of the verifying of employ- 
ments, bank accounts and the clearing of references? 

The next step, of course, is what to do about budget 
inquiries. Is our present system of service the best one? 
This requires some serious cogitating on our part. It 
also requires broadmindedness and willingness to make an 
impartial analysis of what is best for the customer, 
for the member, and for the bureau. In the past 20 years 
several budget account indexes have been developed. 
Primarily, they are an account index, not a credit bu- 
reau. By an index is meant that only the customer’s 
name is listed and where installment accounts have been 
requested. A member inquires by mailing a list of new 
accounts to the office of the index. The employees at 
the index call back and give the code numbers of the 
members listed on the card. The inquiring member 
looks up the code number in his book, learns the name 
of the creditor and refers direct to them by telephone. 
There is no question about it, this is a much faster service 
than the credit bureau can give on its inquiries today that 
are delivered in volume by messenger. Often the larger 
members will give much additional information to the 
inquiring member who calls. In fact often he acts as a 
credit sales manager for the smaller stores. On the 
other hand, if the customer was listed in the bureau ail 
the direct calls would be eliminated. 


Improved Credit Bureau Service on Inquiries 


Some adaptation or continuation of this excellent 
service might be the answer to an improved credit bureau 
service on installment and charge-account inquiries. On 
the other hand, perhaps it is necessary that budget ac- 
count inquiries be handled a little differently from charge 
account inquiries once file information is obtained from 
the bureau. Banks seem to prefer this type of service. 
Installment houses like it and consumer finance com- 
panies seem attached to it. If so many installment houses 
find this type of service of value then there must be some 
reason for its existence. It cannot be passed off with 
a shrug of the shoulder. 

Another thought to speed service would be to keep 
a record of prompt-paying customers only by a rating 
and the complete file would then be discarded. If a 
customer had established a good record he is immediately 
in good standing with another member or in a new com- 

(Turn to “Looking Forward,” page 30.) 
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ONSUMER CREDIT is a vital force in the 
American economy, with many parts or seg- 
ments; but just exactly what is this part of our 
credit economy called consumer finance, or the 
business of installment cash lending? How does 
it differ from commercial credit, charge accounts, 
sales finance, and other installment selling? What 
part has it played in the growth of American 
enterprise and the standard of living of the Amer- 
ican people and why does it become more im- 
portant and necessary year after year? Credit 
executives are well informed about consumer 
credit generally, but a good many of them, as 
well as a large portion of the public, have an 
incomplete or dangerous knowledge about the 
business of installment cash lending; “danger- 
ous” in the sense of Pope’s, “A little learning is 
a dangerous thing.” Complete information about 
consumer finance reveals it to be a necessary ele- 
ment in our method of living, and its benefits are 
reflected on every type of manufacturer, dis- 
tributor, retailer, and consumer. No one will 
deny that producer credit is vital and necessary to 
the production line and if the products of this 
system are to be evenly distributed and eventually 
used, consumer credit is just as important at the 
consumption end of that production line. 

It is not necessary or practical to enlarge on the part 
that time sales, sales finance, and commercial loans have 
played in the building of the tremendous business organ- 
izations that now exist in America. To those who under- 
stand, there is no mystery about the growth of our great 
automobile companies, as just one example. They recog- 
nized in the late ’teens or early twenties that their mass 
production or assembly line products could not be dis- 
tributed until some kind of consumer credit or pay-as- 
you-go system was developed to put their cars into the 
hands of the buying and using public. On a smaller 
scale the consumer finance industry which lends cash to 
the consumer has performed a similar service to every 
type of dispenser of goods or services. 

In the last 50 years, America has changed from an 
agricultural to an industrial economy. On the farms 
and in small towns, even today, low income groups can 
be self-sufficient, raising their own foods, building their 
own homes, and making their own clothing. In the 
more densely populated community the family is de- 
pendent upon salaries and wages, subject to all the 
hazards of lay-off, illness, and other variations, all of 
which cause interruptions in the even flow of cash in- 
come. Even if the income is level, unexpected emer- 
gencies and peak buying create unusual demands upon 
the family budget. At least two-thirds of our 62 million 


work force of employed persons in this country are 
engaged in industrial pursuits and solely dependent upon 
wages and salaries. These people get married, establish 
homes, have children, suffer sickness and death, and en- 
counter other money demands which are a part of the 
normal family cycle in American life. Time after time 
there arise unusual demands which require cash over and 
above the family budget. The principal asset available to 
the average family is a weekly or a monthly income of 
the earner. The most natural way of liquidating an 
obligation is through monthly payments out of the in- 
come as earned. The installment cash loan fits naturally 
into this pattern of family earning and the institution of 
consumer financing through installment loans arose in 
response to the social and economic need in this area of 
service. 

The shift from an agricultural to an urban population 
began shortly after the Civil War and by the turn of the 
century had assumed large proportions. At that time 
there were no recognized institutions of installment loans 
for the working families. Such laws as related to lend- 
ing were, in effect, prohibitions in the form of usury 
laws, which limited the rate of interest to a maximum 
far below the actual cost of handling installment loans, 
or bankruptcy laws which proposed a double penalty of 
family disgrace and the loss of credit standing. 

Social and welfare organizations, legal aid societies, 
and other public interest groups turned their attention to 
the problem and sought to find a way of affording relief 
to the people in need of cash for emergencies and other 
purposes. A new philosophy grew out of their studies 
and at long last a solution was suggested, namely, to 
provide for an institution of cash lending tailored to fit 
the money needs of the lower income groups. A model 
small loan law was drafted (and tried experimentally, at 
first) in Massachusetts and other eastern states, of which 
Pennsylvania was one of the first. Safeguards for the 
protection of borrowers are the principal features of this 
model law. Among other things they include state licens- 
ing, state supervision and examination, and rigorous con- 
trols over rates, maximum loans, maturities, and the pro- 
viding of full information to the borrower at all times. 
This experiment proved to be a successful solution to 
the problem and now, the uniform small loan law has 
been adopted in thirty-three principal industrial states 
of the Union and a reasonable approach to the model 
law has been adopted in an additional six or seven other 
states. 

From its experimental start over 40 years ago, the in- 
stitution of installment lending, which we call “The 
Consumer Finance Business,” and is sometimes called the 
“Small Loan Business,” has grown to its present volume 
of nearly two and one-half billion dollars per year and 
reaches out a helping hand to more than nine million 
families who encounter financial problems in the high 
adventure of living. 
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In 1951 there were more than 6,300 licensed consumer 
finance offices in 39 states operating under state laws and 
regulations which limit the maximum loan of any one 
borrower to $1,000.00 and, in most states, to $500.00 or 
$300.00. As compared with the total personal income of 
all of our citizens, these two and one-half billions of 
dollars in small loans are not a tremendously influencing 
factor upon the economy of the country, but they are 
tremendously important to the people who need and can 
use them wisely. Total outstandings at the end of 1951 
were about one billion, 300 million dollars. 

Who are these customers of small loan companies and 
what do they do with the money? According to repre- 
sentative statistics developed by some of the larger com- 
panies in the industry, more than three-quarters of these 
borrowers, approximately 77 per cent, are skilled, un- 
skilled, and white collar workers. The other 23 per cent 
are made up of managers and foremen, proprietors of 
small businesses, professional people, and those with in- 
dependent incomes. From these same statistics we learn 
that approximately 22 per cent of the amount borrowed 
went to retire or consolidate present outstanding and 
some overdue obligations of another nature; about 25 per 
cent was used for health, medical, hospital, and dental 
expenses; and the other 50 per cent was divided over a 
myriad of purposes such as fuel, repairs, clothing, home 
furnishings, automobile expenses, education, food, and 
many others, not one of which represented more than 
seven or eight per cent of the total. 

In servicing the money needs of these people, the con- 
sumer finance office in any of the thousands of localities 
and in nearly all parts of the nation, contributed its 
fair share to the convenience and prosperity of the com- 
munity. The loan, advanced from private funds of the 
lender, finds its way into the channels of commerce 
everywhere, creates employment for individuals in a 
fast growing industry, a market for office space for land- 
lords, business for the printer and advertising agency, 
and a really substantial donation to Federal, State, and 
Municipal governments in taxes. It provides for the 
borrower’s immediate relief from temporary emergencies 
and assistance in maintaining the family budget to help 
bring income into proper relationship to expenses. It 
levels the peak of large expenditures and makes it possi- 
ble to maintain the family as a financially independent 
unit that is so necessary and desirable in the American 
way of life. 

Consumer loans find their way into the tills of every 
merchant and every professional man who does business 
with the man who lives on Main Street, U. S. A. The 
butcher, the baker, and the candlestick maker have all 
profited by reason of the market prepared and made 

“available to him through consumer loans. By helping 
the individual and businesses, one at a time, all have 
benefited. The contribution of such loans to the Ameri- 
can standard of living, which is the highest of any peo- 
ple on earth, cannot be fully measured by any one yard- 
stick, but there are thousands of proved cases where the 
building of a successful home, a prosperous business, or 
an enterprising and sparkling personal career was started 
on just such a foundation. 

Consumer loans provide a source of universal credit 
not available to the individual at any other type of credit 
institution. Credit at any or all of the department 
stores, specialty shops, and other business houses in the 
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community cannot possibly provide all of the goods, 
services, and other needs required by today’s civilization. 
Rent, food, and clothing are usually cash items requiring 
money payment. The installment cash loan provides 
the funds with which to maintain the standard of living 
of the family when income is interrupted by some emer- 
gency. Installment charge accounts cannot serve this 
function. The installment cash loan is an essential re- 
quirement of such families and it is of vital importance 
to the merchant because it maintains an even flow of 
buying power; an even flow of sales through exceptional 
periods in the family cycle. Credit executives should 
recognize the great importance of the cash loan in main- 
taining buying power and a stable sales volume. 

The lenders’ stock in trade is still the world’s best 
medium of exchange, money. Although we worry some- 
what regarding the changing value of our “merchandise” 
in these days of inflation, no lender has ever had his 
product returned because it was faulty in construction, 
poor in wearing capacity, or faded when exposed to sun- 
shine. Cash credit opens the door to any type of 
merchandise or service on the installment plan whether 
it be a vacation, a college course and subsequent doctor’s 
degree, or even, as in a few cases, a last send-off in fitting 
circumstances for a loved and dear departed. Cash loans 
maintain and intensify the competitive system whereby 
the merchant must be alert to render the best service or 
the best merchandise lest his customer, with cash on the 
line, take his business to a competitor who can and will 
do better. This is true regardless of the cost of an in- 
stallment loan which in many instances is less than the 
sales finance charge would be for a given article or serv- 
ice purchased on time. 

There are certain people, especially those in positions 
of governmental authority, who know nothing whatever 
about this business, what it is, or what it does, who 
would have us all believe that consumer credit in which 
cash lending is included is inflationary and therefore 
should be curbed so that the general public will have 
more cash to pay in taxes or lend to a spendthrift ad- 
ministration. Nothing could be more untruthful or mis- 
leading. Credit, be it cash or otherwise, cannot and 
does not increase the purchasing ability or the available 
spending power of any individual or family. In a given 
period, if one has $1,000.00, $5,000.00 or $10,000.00, he 
can spend only that-much whether he uses credit or not. 
His impact on the economy depends entirely on that 
portion of his income that he disposes of in the market 
place, regardless of whether he spends it at the rate of 
$10.00 per month, or $120.00 at any one time during 
the year. The philosophy that cash loans create debt 
is equally vicious and fallacious. In a high percentage 
of cases, the debt is created, or apparent before the lender 
ever hears of it. The bulk of consumer loans goes to 
pay off existing debt that would undoubtedly be out- 
standing tor a long period under other circumstances. 
Such loans do, however, speed up the velocity of money 
turnover so that all business prospers thereby, but this 
is a vastly different concept than adding to the outstand- 
ing debt of the public or the money supply generally. 

Consumer finance, through its rigid control by state 
supervision and the ethics of those who conduct the busi- 
ness, has done much to encourage and educate its cus- 
tomers to a high standard of integrity in meeting their 
obligations. Credit executives all over the nation have 





recognized the general stability and paying record of the 
good consumer finance company customer and, in many 
instances, no futher investigation or recommendation is 
asked for when that customer applies for other credit. 
The loss ratio of the industry, which is we!l below two 
per cent, indicates that a high percentage of the Ameri- 
can public who deal with us are thoroughly honest, pay 
their accounts including principal and charges promptly, 
not because they are afraid of what might happen if 
they do not, but because they appreciate the services 
rendered, and are quite willing to pay a fee for such 
services. It is to the everlasting credit of our citizens 
that only a small minority of chiselers and grafters are 
willing and anxious to live on the efforts of others while 
the big majority try to solve their own problems and 
difficulties with a financial boost when the unanticipated 
emergency or unusually attractive opportunity comes 
along. This point can be illustrated by a vivid and 
personal recollection of the middle nineteen twenties, 
long before we ever heard of a new deal or a fair deal, 
when, in the process of establishing a new home, an elec- 
tric refrigerator was purchased on borrowed .money and 
paid off in slightly more than a year’s time in install- 
ments. Something more than a mechanical icebox was 
put into that home at that particular time, that some- 
thing more being refrigeration service for a period of 
more than 24 years. That refrigerator is still going 
along, 24 hours a day, as this article is being written. 
How many automobiles would there be on the streets 
of America today if every owner had to save the entire 
purchase price before he could obtain that vehicle? It is 
not a case of a purchaser merely buying an automobile 
but, instead, purchasing “transportation” for a period 
of four to eight or more years depending on his ability 
to maintain that vehicle in good condition. It would 
be difficult indeed to measure the advantages in satisfac- 
tion, convenience, and money to the purchaser of these 
refrigerators and automobiles. Just as the ownership 
of “mechanical refrigeration service” saves the housewife 
on the daily expense and mess of the purchase of ice and 
effects a reduction in food spoilage, so the purchaser of 
“automobile transportation” is benefited in a savings of 
traveling costs, at least on a family basis, to say nothing 
of the comfort, convenience, speed, and satisfaction. 

There can be no doubt that the present high standard 
of living in the United States as compared to other 
countries is due in a large degree to this process of con- 
sumer credit which helps so much in the distribution of 
our products. Here in America we have only five per 
cent of the world’s area and only seven per cent of the 
world’s people, but we have eighty or ninety per cent of 
everything that goes to make life worth living.. We own 
four out of five of all the automobiles on earth and there 
-are more electric refrigerators in the city of Philadelphia 
than there are in all the rest of the world, outside of 
the United States; 99 per cent of all the washing ma- 
chines in the world are to be found in the homes of 
America. These are only a few of the examples of 
what consumer credit has done for our people and ex- 
plains why the many conveniences we accept as everyday 
necessities are dreamed about as unobtainable luxuries 
to people of other countries. 

Credit granters in the cash lending field use most of 
the normal yardsticks available to the credit industry 


generally for measuring the character, capacity, and 
capital of the applicant; but in addition to this, they go 
far more completely into the picture to determine the 
value of such a loan to the particular applicant. Family 
budgeting and counseling, as well as advice garnered 
from years of experience in this particular business, are 
only two of the many ways in which the consumer fi- 
nance manager can aid and assist a family harassed by 
financial problems which only money can solve. A dili- 
gent search is made for a reasonable relationship between 
family income, family expense, and the immediate prob- 
lem to determine whether or not the loan will serve the 
purpose that presently is most pressing, and in far more 
instances than you can imagine a loan is declined, not 
because the borrower might be unable to pay, but simply 
because it would serve no good purpose under the exist- 
ing circumstances. 

The common and erroneous theory that consumer 
finance companies overload or oversell their customers is 
just as ridiculous as the theory would be that the average 
credit executive in any other kind of an installment 
organization overloads his customer with merchandise 
for which that customer could not pay. The proof of 
this condition lies in the loss ratios which are common 
knowledge in this industry and demonstrate conclusively 
that the average American will not contract for a debt 
or obligation unless he feels in his heart and knows that 
there is a good possibility of liquidation according to 
contract. 


(Turn to “Consumer Finance,” page 30.) 
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Consumer Credit Statistics... 


THE FOLLOWING credit statistics were compiled 
from data published in the Federal Reserve Bulletin. The 
material and comments were prepared under the direction 
of the Board of Directors of the Philadelphia Retail Credit 
Managers Association. 

Table I summarizes the trend of the four major seg- 
ments of consumer debt at five significant dates since the 
end of the prosperous ’20’s. Successive dates mark highs 


billion rise in consumer debt since 1929, and increased in 
terms of the total from 50.5 to 65.4 per cent. Because 
of its importance, special attention is devoted to instal- 
ment credit in this article. 

Noninstalment credit is frequently viewed as simply a 
convenience credit, since it involves a lump sum repay- 
ment within 30 to 90 days. From the end of the '20’s 
to the close of last year charge account credit increased 


Table I 
Summary of Consumer Credit Outstanding 
Amount outstanding 


($ millions) 
at end of year 








Percentage Distribution 
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and lows in the upward trend in the use of short-term 
and intermediate-term credit by consumers. 

Over the entire twenty-three-year period, consumer 
indebtedness of this type more than tripled, increasing 
from $6 billion at the close of 1929 to more than $20 
billion at the end of last year. This tendency to expand 
was interrupted at two important periods in our economic 
history: the depression of the 1930’s when general eco- 
nomic activity was at low ebb, and the Second World 
War when consumers had plenty of cash in their pockets, 
but many types of goods normally sold for credit were 
completely out of production. 

Major types of consumer credit include instalment 
credit, charge account credit, single-payment loans and 
service credit, which rank in that order from largest to 
smallest. Instalment credit is by far the biggest and 
fastest growing as it accounted for $10 billion of the $14 


about $3 billion, but showed a slight loss of relative posi- 
tion. Single-payment loan balances increased about three- 
quarters of a billion dollars, but dropped from 12.0 
to 7.0 per cent of total consumer debt outstanding. 
Service credit balances rose about one-half billion dol- 
lars, and accounted for only 5.3 per cent of the total at 
the end of ’51 compared with 9.5 per cent in 1929. 

Table II indicates the annual trend of consumer in- 
stalment credit outstanding since 1929, by type of credit 
and by principal type of institution originating the credit. 
Instalment sale credit is originated by retailers in con- 
nection with the sale of goods, and instalment loan credit 
is originated by financial institutions through the making 
of direct loans to consumers, 

As indicated earlier, instalment credit has expanded 
more rapidly over the years than shorter-term credit. At 
the end of 1929 instalment credit outstanding totaled 


Table II 
CONSUMER INSTALMENT CREDIT OUTSTANDING 
(Estimated amounts—in millions of dollars) 
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$3.2 billion; by the end of 1951 the total was more than 
$10 billion higher. Dollar-wise the increase was dis- 
tributed equally between sale credit and loan credit. On 
the sale credit side, automobile credit accounted for the 
lion’s share, $2.7 billion. Department stores accounted 
for $1 billion, and other retailers showed a slightly 
larger gain. 
Chart I 


DISTRIBUTION OF 
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Of the credit originating with lending institutions, 
commercial banks accounted for almost one-half of the 
$5.3 billion expansion, small loan companies were next 
with $1 billion, another billion was in the form of in- 
sured repair and modernization loans. Credit union 
showed an increase of about one-half billion dollars, and 
the remainder was at industrial banks, industrial loan 
companies and miscellaneous lenders. The above figures 
indicate the amount of instalment credit still unpaid at 
the end of each year. The actual volume of credit buy- 
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ing during each year is somewhat higher than the year- 
end balances; in 1951, for example, total instalment credit 
granted during the year was about $20 billion, with 
$10.5 billion in the form of sale credit, and $9.5 billion 
in the form of loan credit. The volume of credit granted 
during 1951, therefore, was about 50 per cent larger 
than the year-end balances. 

Table III shows the percentage distribution of out- 
standing instalment consumer debt by type of business 
originating the credit. Chart I portrays the same an- 
nual figures in graphic form for the five major divisions. 

Only 20 per cent of instalment debt outstanding at 
the end of 1929 originated with lending institutions. 
The dollar expansion by the end of 1951 was as great 
for this group as for retailers, with the result that the 
lending group had increased its direct holdings to 44 per 
cent of the total. Expansion at commercial banks was 
most outstanding; from an almost insignificant 1.4 per 
cent to 18.6 per cent. Credit union increased in im- 

(Turn to “Credit Statistics,” page 30.) 


Table III 
CONSUMER INSTALMENT CREDIT OUTSTANDING 
(Per cent of total) 
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Consumer Credit Statistics... 


THE FOLLOWING credit statistics were compiled 
from data published in the Federal Reserve Bulletin. The 
material and comments were prepared under the direction 
of the Board of Directors of the Philadelphia Retail Credit 
Managers Association. 

Table I summarizes the trend of the four major seg- 
ments of consumer debt at five significant dates since the 


billion rise in consumer debt since 1929, and increased in 
terms of the total from 50.5 to 65.4 per cent. Because 
of its importance, special attention is devoted to instal- 
ment credit in this article. 

Noninstalment credit is frequently viewed as simply a 
convenience credit, since it involves a lump sum repay- 
ment within 30 to 90 days. From the end of the '20’s 


end of the prosperous '20’s. Successive dates mark highs to the close of last year charge account credit increased 


Table I 
Summary of Consumer Credit Outstanding 
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and lows in the upward trend in the use of short-term 
and intermediate-term credit by consumers. 

Over the entire twenty-three-year period, consumer 
indebtedness of this type more than tripled, increasing 
from $6 billion at the close of 1929 to more than $20 
billion at the end of last year. This tendency to expand 
was interrupted at two important periods in our economic 
history: the depression of the 1930’s when general eco- 
nomic activity was at low ebb, and the Second World 
War when consumers had plenty of cash in their pockets, 
but many types of goods normally sold for credit were 
completely out of production. 

Major types of consumer credit include instalment 
credit, charge account credit, single-payment loans and 
service credit, which rank in that order from largest to 
smallest. Instalment credit is by far the biggest and 
fastest growing as it accounted for $10 billion of the $14 
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about $3 billion, but showed a slight loss of relative posi- 
tion. Single-payment loan balances increased about three- 
quarters of a billion dollars, but dropped from 12.0 
to 7.0 per cent of total consumer debt outstanding. 
Service credit balances rose about one-half billion dol- 
lars, and accounted for only 5.3 per cent of the total at 
the end of ’51 compared with 9.5 per cent in 1929. 

Table II indicates the annual trend of consumer in- 
stalment credit outstanding since 1929, by type of credit 
and by principal type of institution originating the credit. 
Instalment sale credit is originated by retailers in con- 
nection with the sale of goods, and instalment loan credit 
is originated by financial institutions through the making 
of direct loans to consumers, 

As indicated earlier, instalment credit has expanded 
more rapidly over the years than shorter-term credit. At 
the end of 1929 instalment credit outstanding totaled 


Table IT 
CONSUMER INSTALMENT CREDIT OUTSTANDING 
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$3.2 billion; by the end of 1951 the total was more than 
$10 billion higher. Dollar-wise the increase was dis- 
tributed equally between sale credit and loan credit. On 
the sale credit side, automobile credit accounted for the 
lion’s share, $2.7 billion. Department stores accounted 
for $1 billion, and other retailers showed a slightly 
larger gain. 
Chart I 
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Of the credit originating with lending institutions, 
commercial banks accounted for almost one-half of the 
$5.3 billion expansion, small loan companies were next 
with $1 billion, another billion was in the form of in- 
sured repair and modernization loans. Credit union 
showed an increase of about one-half billion dollars, and 
the remainder was at industrial banks, industrial loan 
companies and miscellaneous lenders. The above figures 
indicate the amount of instalment credit still unpaid at 
the end of each year. The actual volume of credit buy- 
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ing during each year is somewhat higher than the year- 
end balances; in 1951, for example, total instalment credit 
granted during the year was about $20 billion, with 
$10.5 billion in the form of sale credit, and $9.5 billion 
in the form of loan credit. The volume of credit granted 
during 1951, therefore, was about 50 per cent larger 
than the year-end balances. 

Table III shows the percentage distribution of out- 
standing instalment consumer debt by type of business 
originating the credit. Chart I portrays the same an- 
nual figures in graphic form for the five major divisions. 

Only 20 per cent of instalment debt outstanding at 
the end of 1929 originated with lending institutions. 
The dollar expansion by the end of 1951 was as great 
for this group as for retailers, with the result that the 
lending group had increased its direct holdings to 44 per 
cent of the total. Expansion at commercial banks was 
most outstanding; from an almost insignificant 1.4 per 
cent to 18.6 per cent. Credit union increased in im- 

(Turn to “Credit Statistics,” page 30.) 


Table III 
CONSUMER INSTALMENT CREDIT OUTSTANDING 
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PROGRAM HIGHLIGHTS 


38th ANNUAL INTERNATIONAL CONSUMER CREDIT CONFERENCE 
The Hotel Statler, Washington, D.C., June 23-26, 1952 


Tuesday Morning, June 24... 


8 :-45—AssEMBLY—PRESIDENTIAL BALLROOM, Hotel 
Statler 
CoMMUNITY SINGING 
Sono Leaper, William R. Davies, Lansburgh 
& Bro., Washington, D. C. 
9 :00—CALL To OrpDER 
“Welcome to the Conference” 

Royce Sehnert, The Wichita Eagle, Wichita, 
Kansas, President, National Retail Credit As- 
sociation. 

INVOCATION 
Rev. Frederick Brown Harris, D.D., Chap- 

lain of the United States Senate; Pastor, 
Foundry Methodist Church, Washington, 
D.C. 
In MeEMoRIAM 
9:30—APPOINTMENT OF COMMITTEES: 
CONSTITUTION AND By-Laws 
CREDENTIALS 
NoMINATING 
RESOLUTIONS 

(Annual reports of Officers and Finance Com- 
mittee will be published in the July Crepit 
Wor.p) 

9:40—The Credit Forum 

Chairman, O. W. Frieberg,. American Trust 
Company, San Francisco, California, Vice 
President, National Retail Credit Association. 

Panet—W. R. Arendt, The Credit Bureau of 

Greater Little Rock, Little Rock, Ark. 
John F. Clagett, Clagett & Schilz, Washing- 
ton, D. C. 
ooo ooo OOS cCcoco“ os = >= 


Official Notice 


To All Members of the National Retail Credit Association: 
You are hereby notified that the 38th Annual International 
Consumer Credit Conference of the National Retail Credit 
Association will be held in the city of Washington, D. C., 
June 23, 24, 25, and 26, 1952, for the election of officers 
and four directors at large, and the ratification of directors 
elected by the respective districts, also the installation of 
officers and directors and the transaction of such business as 
may properly come before the meeting. 
Officers Whose Terms Expire: 

President, Royce Sehnert, Wichita, Kansas; First Vice- 
President, O. Willard Frieberg, San Francisco, California; 
Second Vice-President, Henry C. Alexander, Charlotte, North 
Carolina; and Third Vice-President, William J. Tate, Ottawa, 
Ontario, Canada. 

Directors’ Terms Expiring in 1952: 

The terms of the directors for Districts 8, 9, 10, 11, 12, and 
13, and four directors at large will expire at the Conference. 
The directors elected by Districts 8, 9, 10, 11, 12, and 13, will 
be ratified and installed for two-year terms and the four direc- 
tors at large will be elected and installed for two-year terms. 
L. S. CROWDER 
General Manager-Treasurer 


Attest: 
ARTHUR H. HERT 
Secretary 
ooo 0SSo>0>S0oSoeaoS>== 
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J. C. Gilliland, Aldens, Inc., Chicago, Illinois 
W. N. Gomon, Howse Company, Wichita, 
Kansas 
Mrs. Lois Huey, Austin Finance Corporation, 
Austin, Texas, President, Credit Women’s 
Breakfast Clubs of North America 
J. D. MacEwen, Retail Credit Association of 
Portland, Portland, Oregon 
Leopold L. Meyer, Meyer Bros., Inc., Hous- 
ton, Texas 
Paul M. Millians, Commercial Credit Com- 
pany, Baltimore, Maryland 
T. L. Robinette, The Robert Simpson Com- 
pany Limited, Toronto, Ontario, Canada 
William Stockton, The Atlantic Refining Co., 
Philadelphia, Pennsylvania 
10:50—INTRODUCTION OF: 
REPRESENTATIVES OF EXHIBITORS 
11:00—“A Better Understanding” 
Nathaniel Leverone, Chairman of the Board, 
Automatic Canteen Company of America, 
Chicago, Illinois 
12:00 Noon—ANNOUNCEMENTS AND ADJOURNMENT 


Wednesday Morning, June 2S... 


8 :45—AssEMBLY—PRESIDENTIAL BALLROOM, Hotel 
Statler 
CoMMUNITY SINGING 
Sonc Leaper—William R. Davies, Lans- 
burgh & Bro., Washington, D. C. 
9 :00—-RECONVENE 
Reports oF CoMMITTEES: 
NOMINATING 
CONSTITUTION AND By-Laws 
CREDENTIALS 
9:15—Panel Discussion, “Building Credit 
Sales” 
Moderator, W. J. Tate, Charles Ogilvy 
Limited, Ottawa, Ontario, Canada, Third 
Vice President, National Retail Credit As- 
sociation 
PaANEL—Foster R. Close, The Wm. Taylor 
Son & Co., Cleveland, Ohio 
C. G. Kaessner, Kaufmann’s Department 
Store, Pittsburgh, Pennsylvania 
Hugh L. Reagan, The Cain-Sloan Company, 
Nashville, Tennessee 
Chas. D. Reno, Scruggs-Vandervoort-Barney. 
Inc., St. Louis, Missouri 
R. F. Sturdevant, The Crescent, Spokane, 
Washington 
11:00—“Your Place in Retailing’ 
T. L. Robinette, General Superintendent, The 
Robert Simpson Company Limited, Toronto, 
Ontario, Canada 
12:00 Noon—ANNOUNCEMENTS AND ADJOURNMENT 





Thursday Morning, June 26... 


8 :45—AssEMBLY—PRESIDENTIAL BALLROOM, Hotel 
Statler 
CoMMUNITY SINGING 
Sonc Leaper—William R. Davies, Lans- 
burgh & Bro., Washington, D. C. 
8 :55—RECONVENE 
9 :00—Awarps 
Mrs. Lois Huey, President, Credit Women’s 
Breakfast Clubs of North America 
INTERNATIONAL ACHIEVEMENT AWARDS 
Harold A. Wallace, Executive Vice President, 
Associated Credit Bureaus of America 
MEMBERSHIP AWARDS 
L. S. Crowder, General Manager-Treasurer, 
National Retail Credit Association 
9:45—Panel Discussion, “Credit Cooperation” 
Moderator—Henry C. Alexander, Belk Brothers 
Company, Charlotte, North Carolina, Sec- 
ond Vice President, National Retail Credit 
Association 
Panet—Howard G. Chilton, Credit Bureau of 
Greater Fort Worth, Fort Worth, Texas 
Albert J. Clark, The Emporium, San Fran- 
cisco, California 
N. B. Critser, The Credit Bureau of Madi- 
son, Madison, Wisconsin 
Earle B. Dows, Minneapolis Collection Bu- 
reau, Inc., Minneapolis, Minnesota 
Cyril J. Jedlicka, City National Bank & 
Trust Co., Kansas City, Missouri 
C. F. Roycroft, The Credit Bureau of Balti- 
more, Baltimore, Maryland 
Eldon L. Taylor, Glen Bros. Music Co., 
Salt Lake City, Utah 
11:00—“Profits Through Prophecy” 
Bennett S. Chapple, Jr., Assistant Executive 
Vice President, United States Steel Conapany, 
Pittsburgh, Pennsylvania 
11:45—Report or RESOLUTIONS COMMITTEE 
ACTION ON FINAL Report oF COMMITTEE ON 
CONSTITUTION AND By-Laws 
UNFINISHED BUSINESS 


ELECTION AND INTRODUCTION oF New OrF- 
FICERS 
INTRODUCTION OF New OFFicers 
Associatep Crepir BuREAUS OF AMERICA 
Crepir Women’s BreaKFast CLUBS OF 
NortH AMERICA 
12:30—ANNOUNCEMENTS AND ADJOURNMENT 





Your Cooperation, Please 


In fairness to the conference hotels and to our mem- 
bers, you are urged to notify the hotel at which your 
reservation was made not later than May 15, 1952, if 
you find that you cannot attend the International Con- 
sumer Credit Conference in June. 

Last year at Chicago, according to the convention man- 
ager of The Stevens, they received 158 cancellations just 
one week prior to the opening of the conference. But 
worse still, it was stated that 21 per cent of the regis- 
trants failed to show and did not notify the hotel. Be- 
cause the allotment of rooms had been exhausted, the 
hotel could not accept additional reservations. This re- 
sulted in some members cancelling plans to attend the 
conference and rooms were assigned to other than As- 
sociation members. 

If you must cancel your reservation, please send a copy 
of the cancellation letter to The Credit Bureau, Confer- 
ence Reservations, 1221 “G” Street, N. W., Washington 
13, D. C., so that rooms may be assigned to others and 
your registration blank voided. 

Your cooperation will be appreciated by the Washing- 
ton Committee and by the participating hotels and as- 
sociations.—L. §. Crowder. 





Educational Exhibits 
Burroughs Adding Machine Company 
Craig Machine, Inc. 

Curtis 1000 Inc. 
Farrington Manufacturing Company 
Hodes-Daniel Company 
Remington Rand, Inc. 
Robotyper Corporation 
TelAutograph Corporation 


Registration Blank 


Washington, D. C., June 23-26, 1952 


Registration fee $15.00 for delegates and $7.50 for wives 
and members of the families of delegates. 


Name 

Pirm 

City and State 

Will attend sessions of . Group 
Date and Time of Arrival - 

My check is enclosed for $ 

Make checks payable to The Credit Bureau, Inc., and 


mail to John K. Althaus, The Credit Bureau, Inc., 1221 
G Street, N. W., P. O. Box 1617, Washington 13, D. C. 
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A Time to Think 


E. G. Burton, C.B.E. 
President, Robert Simpson Company, Limited, Toronto, Ontario, Canada 


NYONE who read a_ well-known news 

magazine recently, or who has followed 
the tremendous build-up that Canada is getting 
these days in the United States and other coun- 
tries, appreciates, I am sure, that we in Canada 
have “come of age.” We have arrived! There 
is no doubt that over the past three years the im- 
pression has been growing that this is indeed 
Canada’s century. A picture is being drawn in 
the minds of our neighbours of a dynamic and 
growing country with enormous natural resources 
and a rapidly expanding industrial machine. I 
think the impression is abroad that our citizens 
enjoy a relatively light tax burden; that we oper- 
ate under sound financial conditions with sur- 
pluses instead of deficits; and that initiative and 
enterprise find their just reward. All this is 
pleasing and flattering, but I suggest you look, 
for a few moments, at the other side. 

No one believes in Canada more than I do, and while 
I subscribe fully to a wholehearted confidence in what 
the future holds for us, there is always danger in too 
much self-congratulation and too much optimism. It is 
foolhardy not to be realistic. So, let us for just a mo- 
ment look at how far we have come since 1939. I do 
not profess to be an economist, but I firmly believe that 
any businessman can properly consider where he is going 
only when he has some understanding of the basic forces 
at large which influence his own decisions. 

Since 1939 our population has gone up by 25 per 
cent; goods and services produced are up in dollars by 
272 per cent; and even though there has been a consider- 
able price rise during these years it is quite obvious that 
there has been an amazing expansion of those things 
which determine our standard of living. Figures never 
tell the whole story of new factory chimneys, or lakes 
drained to recover iron ore, or rivers harnessed to pro- 
duce power; but they do tell us how far we have come. 

New capital investment, which is the most important 
factor in our new prosperity, in 1951 was 476 per cent 
higher than pre-war. It is true that a small part of this 
was the direct result of our defence program. All you 
have to do is to look back a few years and see the climb- 
ing level of expenditures by business on new plants and 
equipment to realize that Canada is building a new 
standard of living for her citizens. 

Despite this huge capital investment we are just as 
dependent as before 1939 on exports. It is interesting 
to note that our exports last year amounted to 17.1 per 
cent of our total production; a slightly higher percentage 
than in 1939. 

It is only natural that in looking at this really mag- 
nificent achievement we may be lulled into a sense of 
complacency; and more important still, we may create 
an illusion at home and abroad of our growing wealth, 
which may not reveal some of the danger points—the 
points of stress in our economy. So I suggest that it is 
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We should be thinking as to how we, as Canadians, 
are going to participate more fully in the huge develop- 
ment program in our country, which is under way from 
coast to coast. It is quite true that the large amounts 
of foreign capital which are going into our natural re- 
sources assist in their early development, but we should 
remember that the rewards of an enterprise go to those 
who own it, after the Government has taken its share. 

If more Canadians were able to invest larger amounts 
of money in their own country, then more earnings 
would be retained here and so develop other undertak- 
ings. But first you must have the savings to invest! 
For the individual who wishes to go into business him- 
self this presents a real problem. 

In the past a large number of new businesses has al- 
ways been the basis of a thriving economy because they 
bring employment and prosperity to the particular com- 
munity which they serve. Indeed, many times they grow 
and make a national contribution to a rising standard 
of living. 

Thirty or forty years ago many businesses were started 
from the savings of the management group in established 
industries. A successful young man who worked his 
way up to a position of some responsibility could save 
enough out of his income either to get a stake in his own 
company, or he could use his savings to go into business 
for himself. But not now! 

The impact of income tax is so severe that it is ex- 
tremely difficult for a foreman, manager, or even a 
senior executive, to save enough to give financial pro- 
tection to his family. I suppose that many young men 
and women who are promoted to the manager rank must 
wonder whether the extra effort required to get there 
was worth while. It is a peculiar kind of progress where 
you find yourself going in further and further into debt 
with the Federal Government, the more successful your 
career becomes. 


Income Tax a Deterrent to Progress 

We have gone too far in making income tax progres- 
sive to the point where it is actually a deterrent to real 
progress. In an expanding country like ours we must 
have more savings to plow back into our own develop- 
ment. The managerial group would take business risks 
but the tax burden they bear acts as a major obstacle 
to their acquiring any kind of stake. 

I doubt whether there has ever been a greater need 
for savings than this year, with a huge capital invest- 
ment program in prospect and total Canadian savings 
inadequate to meet these requirements. Over the past 
three years there has been a welcome and growing volume 
of American investment in Canada. To a great extent 
this has hastened the pace of development of many of our 
natural resources. The large amounts of capital re- 
quired to bring into production such vast undertakings 
as the oil fields in the West and the iron ore in Labrador 
are more easily available from across the border. 

Nevertheless, I do not think there is anybody who 
would say that we Canadians should not own more of 
our own resources. We may be too passive in letting our 





neighbors do jobs that we can undertake ourselves. I 
suggest, however, that the management group must be 
given greater incentive to do this through some scaling 
down in the steeper rates of personal income tax. 

Here, however, it should be said that our Govern- 
ment has already done something to stimulate investment 
by Canadians in their own resources, in their own plants 
and equipment. A 10 per cent personal income tax 
rebate on dividends received from Canadian companies 
has been an admirable step in the right direction. At 
the time it was introduced in 1949 the Minister stated 
it was only the first step. I suggest that the time has 
come to extend this principle of eliminating double 
taxation. The Federal Government would be justified 
this year in raising the 10 per cent rebate substantially. 

Action of this character would have another important 
effect. With the removal of Foreign Exchange restric- 
tions, today’s better yields on American common stocks 
may attract Canadian investment savings that should 
more properly remain in this country. In a year when 
our total savings will be inadequate it is most important 
that there should be an additional stimulus to invest- 
ments here, and as this rebate is not obtainable on divi- 
dends from other than Canadian companies the incentive 
of a lower tax would keep much Canadian money here 
at home. 

One of our danger points in this assumption of an 
ever-booming Canada is the idea that defence expendi- 
tures are going to support indefinitely a high level of 
business activities. In the next year or two there is 
little doubt that the defence program will have a real, 
if somewhat scattered, effect on business. I am told that 
about six per cent of the total value of our production 
last year was spent on defence. In 1952 this outlay will 
be somewhat larger. While this defence spending is 
building up, it will have a moderate effect on income 
and prices. Nevertheless, barring a further extension of 
hostilities, when this peak period has passed, which pre- 
sumably will be by 1953, we may be faced with a difh- 
cult period of adjustment, perhaps a much more difficult 
period than we like to think about. 

The point that I wish to make is that our productive 
capacity is expanding rapidly and if there is no further 
increase in our armament commitments we should not 
accept the illusion that defence spending guarantees pros- 
perity for the next five to ten years. 

Many people believe today that inflation is the normal 
way of life on this continent; and I would be the first 
to admit that there are many factors in our situation to- 
day which have a long-term inflationary influence. Yet 
we should not just assume that this will be so, because 
our productive capacity is increasing at such a tremen- 
dous rate that there is indeed no certainty that a major 
price adjustment will not take place. But, even should 
this softening not develop, it certainly must be taken 
into consideration in all sound business planning. 

Since 1939 our Governments have been extracting 
an increasing percentage of money from our pockets. 
A good deal of the increase in expenditures by the Fed- 
eral Government has been due to war and to our rapid 
growth which has required more and more Government 
services. But the real danger in the present cost of 
Government is to be found in the continuing commit- 
ments which have an appeal to the voter, but for which 


It is the same 

When you are 
“flush” you are likely to assume fixed commitments 
which in more normal times can be extremely embar- 
rassing. 

It is “A Time to Think” about how much further 
we can afford to go with social security measures and 
pay for them without damaging our whole society. Per- 
haps we have gone too far already. Canada’s various 
social measures are relatively greater in scope than they 
are in the United States, which, of course, is contrary 
to the usual views held by our American friends. What 
we have accomplished in individual and family security 
is an achievement which distinguishes our day from any 
in the past. Yet, when this security merely becomes 
another word to describe the manner in which the Fed- 
eral Government re-distributes the existing income of 


he and his offspring must pay and pay. 
thing in business or in Government. 


the country, it can become a mirage which takes our 
minds off the job we should do ourselves. Too many 
people today believe that security has meaning only in 
terms of what the Government provides. The average 
taxpayer should realize that what he puts in one pocket 
he has taken from another. 

I believe that social security must come from three 
sources. In the first place, every Canadian should make 
the greatest contribution to his own and to his family 
welfare. Second, business has a responsibility to its 
employes to provide them with greater continuity of 
employment at fair wages, and provide pension recog- 
nition for years of productive work. And in the last 
place, it should be the responsibility of Government to 
take care of any justified social need that cannot be 
looked after by the individual or by business. 

I think that the Social Security Program of our Fed- 
eral Government meets most of these requirements. Un- 
doubtedly, some of the provinces have exceeded them, 
but it is certainly time to think before we accept further 
commitments of this continuing nature. The total social 
security measures of the Federal Government now have 
a claim on the annual budget of a billion dollars. We 
should all realize that when social security measures 
are proposed, they do in no way create a new source 
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of wealth, but are an important claim on production 
and effort. 

While our present commitments along these lines may 
be within our capacity to pay for them, nevertheless, we 
have certainly increased our overhead in no small fashion 
in recent years to an extent that if there should be any 
important drop in our national income, these heavy social 
security commitments could be extremely embarrassing. 

There has not been a time, in my memory, when part 
of the economy was experiencing a major boom and the 
other part a mild, if not serious, depression. We have 
gone ahead with the development of a highly specialized 
selective defence program, giving some employment to rel- 
atively few businesses in a small number of communities. 


Progress of Basic Industries 


We are planning to build many aircraft and ships, as 
well as large quantities of electronic equipment, and some 
miscellaneous items. The basic industries, such as steel, 
oil, paper, base metals and the heavy construction in- 
dustry, are all doing well, most of them making record 
profits in spite of higher rates of corporation taxes. Yet, 
many businesses large and small, particularly those af- 
fected by Government restrictions and taxes, are having 
a difficult time. This is accentuated by the higher cost 
of doing business today. 

In our business we deal with a lot of manufacturers. 
I do not know of many of them who are operating profit- 
ably at the present time. Some are closed down com- 
pletely, others are working short time. It is about time 
that the Federal Government realizes the serious situ- 
ation that has developed. I believe that most of us in 
business supported the anti-inflationary program de- 
veloped by the Federal Government about a year ago. 
While the general approach to this problem has been 
justified and effective, nevertheless, I believe there is 
room for valid criticism in the way it has worked out. 

As I have said, one section of our economy has bene- 
fited markedly, largely from the Federal Government 
action over the past year, while in the other section a real 
recession has taken place. Certain businesses have felt 
the full blow of the severe restrictions on consumer 
credit. Second, personal income, excise and sales tax 
increases have penalized the retail industry of this coun- 
try. Third, the deferred depreciation regulations, steel 
restrictions and similar controls have also weighed 
heavily on them. 

On the other side, there are those industries which 
have directly benefited from the defence program and 
capital investment boom. These defence-supporting in- 
dustries have had the assurance of orders, priority on 
raw materials, and an adequate line of credit. Their 
profit structure has been benefited by what the Govern- 
ment has done. The other group has been similarly 
penalized. At the same time, a flat rate of corporate 
taxation is applied to both. I believe that this action 
can be regarded only as discriminatory. The pattern 
of Government fiscal and monetary policy should be 
adjusted to restore a greater degree of equity than now 
exists. 

I am naturally most concerned with the severe con- 
sumer credit restrictions which apply to the retail busi- 
ness. The principle of some control on the rapid growth 
of consumer credit was quite justified a year ago, but 
we should be more flexible; revise the restrictions now 
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or get rid of them when they are no longer needed. 

We would have all been better off and the Govern- 
ment would have received more tax revenue if we had 
followed the Americans in this matter. I cannot stress 
too strongly the urgency of relaxing our consumer credit 
controls to the point where they are no more restrictive 
than in the United States. This action would do no 
more than help bring a large section of domestic in- 
dustry out of a serious recession. 

There is little point in extending the terms of Gov- 
ernment-sponsored housing credit, as was done last year; 
there is no point in making available more houses, if the 
purchasers, particularly young people, find it impossible 
to furnish them because of prohibitive credit restrictions. 
The recent relaxation extending payments to 18 months 
did little but benefit those relatively well-off Canadians 
who could afford to buy new cars. On the motor car 
market, the trade-in usually goes a long way towards 
the down payment and in extending payments 12 to 18 
months, should be a distinct stimulus to sales in this 
field. 

Yet, I suppose, there are few who would say that an 
electric stove or a refrigerator is any less essential than 
an automobile. A young couple who may have a good 
level of income may find it impossible to accumulate ade- 
quate savings to make the necessary down payment when 
furnishing their new home. For them the purchase of 
appliances, furniture and the other necessities of home 
living are nearly as difficult as before the recent change 
was made. 

For the industries involved in supplying these people, 
the situation is relatively crucial. The companies that 
manufacture appliances or furniture employ a great many 
people. Because of the specialized nature of our defence 
program most of these industries are not receiving de- 
fence orders. While the effect on the whole economy 
may not at first be so great, in communities where such 
industries operate, it is serious. 


Factors Affecting Canadian Economy 


To maintain a rigid position in view of the growing 
unemployment in some of our cities cannot be explained 
away in terms of any mistaken idea of holdirig the line. 
If there is not some relaxation in the severity of our 
consumer credit regulations, the spreading effect of un- 
employment, part-time work and lessened purchasing 
from component suppliers will create a most unhealthy 
situation. It is all very well to say that labor released 
from such industries can move elsewhere to where it is 
needed to meet an expansion in defence production. That 
is just a textbook approach. Rising home ownership 
and the increase in the number of families provide sim- 
ple but realistic reasons why the mass movement of labor 
from one place to another is not practical even if it were 
possible. 

If our Governments are really interested in the vigor- 
ous development of the Canadian economy, they will not 
yield to special pressures for more spending as much as 
they have. Instead, they will take positive action to 
increase the incentives for saving. They will make it 
possible for those men and women who are responsible 
for building up Canadian production and distribution to 
invest to a much larger degree in the future development 
of our country and even own their own business some 
day! balialial 





T. L. Robinette 


B. 8. Chapple, Jr. 


Nathaniel Leverone 


international Conference Spoakonrs 


THOMAS LINDSAY ROBINETTE was born in 
Toronto, Ontario, Canada. He was educated at Huron 
Street Public School, the University of Toronto Schools, 
The University of Toronto, and Osgoode Hall where he 
graduated in law in 1922. Mr. Robinette practiced law 
in Toronto until 1928 during which time he was active 
in Liberal politics, first with the Young Men’s Liberal 
Club, of which he was President for one year, and later 
with the Toronto and National Liberal organizations. 
He was one of the original members and a President of 
the Kinsmen Club of Toronto. 

In 1928 he joined The Robert Simpson Company 
Limited, Toronto, as Collection Manager. In September, 
1934, he was appointed Manager of the Department of 
Accounts and later took over supervision of the credit op- 
erations of the Company in all branches. In 1938 he was 
appointed a King’s Counsel. In 1945 he became Super- 
intendent of the Toronto Store and in January, 1951, 
assumed the position of General Superintendent of Re- 
tail Stores with responsibility for the service operations, 
expense control, training and employment for the retail 
stores of the Company in Toronte, Montreal, London, 
Halifax and Regina. 

Mr. Robinette is President of Toronto Credits Limited 
(Credit Bureau of Greater Toronto) and a member of 
Zetland Masonic Lodge, Beta Theta Pi, Toronto Board 
of Trade, University Club and the Granite Club. He is 
a member of the United Church of Canada. 

He has been active in Canadian retail credit circles. In 
addition, he has also been active in retail credit association 
affairs in the United States. He was formerly a Director 
at Large of the N.R.C.A. and has attended a number 
of our annual conferences. At our annual conference 
he will be the principal speaker on the subject “Your 
Place in Retailing,” Wednesday, June 25. 


NATHANIEL LEVERONE is a graduate of Dart- 
mouth College, where he was a member of Phi Beta 
Kappa and Phi Gamma Delta. He is the founder and 
Chairman of the Board of the Automatic Canteen Com- 
pany of America. He is a director of his trade associa 
tion, the National Merchandising Association, and served 
as president of that organization for ten years. 

Mr. Leverone is president of Chicago Youth Week; 
president of the Anti-Superstition Society; chairman of 
the National Advisory Committee of International Chris- 
tian Leadership; director of the Chicago Better Business 
Bureau; director of the Chicago Crime Commission; di- 
rector of Chicago Area Project; director of Goodwill 
Industries ; director of Americans Will Vote; director of 
the Alliance Francaise; member of the Lay Committee 
of the National Council of the Churches of Christ ; mem- 
ber of the Citizens’ Board of the University of Chicago; 
and member of the Chicago Aero Commission. 

He has also served as president of the Merchants and 
Manufacturers Club; the Phi Delta Gamma Club of 
Chicago; the Dartmouth Club of Chicago; the Inter- 
fraternity Club; and other organizations. Mr. Leverone 
was formerly a member of the Board of Governors of 
the Chicago Civic Opera Co. ; director of Junior Achieve- 
ment in Chicago; co-chairman of the Sponsors Committee 
of the Salvation Army; and also chairman of the Sponsor- 
ing Committee of the American Bible Society. 

He is interested and active in civic, college and fra 
ternity affairs, and spends much time speaking over the 
nation to outstanding civic, business, service, and social 
groups. He has appeared on numerous radio programs 
and is the author of numerous articles on business and 
social problems. 

The N.R.C.A. is honored to have Mr. Leverone ad- 
dress our annual conference on the subject “A Better 
Understanding,” Tuesday morning, June 24, 1952. 





BENNETT S. CHAPPLE, JR., was born in Brook- 
lyn, New York. He attended public and high school at 
Middletown, Ohio and following his graduation from 
Antioch College in 1927 he served in various capacities 
with the American Rolling Mill Co., until 1936 when 
the joined the Carnegie-Illinois Steel Corp., as manager 
of sales promotion. He subsequently served as assistant 
to vice president in charge of emergency defense co- 
ordination and as assistant sales manager of the New 
York District office of Carnegie-Illinois. In 1944 he 


joined the Firth Sterling Steel Co., as assistant to the 
president. In 1945, he joined the staff of the vice presi- 
dent in charge of sales, United States Steel Corporation 
of Delaware which position he held until his appointment 
as assistant vice president of sales in February, 1947. In 
January, 1951, he became Assistant Vice President-Com- 
mercial of the United States Steel Co. 

Mr. Chapple will address our annual Conference on 
the subject “Profits Through Prophecy,” ‘Thursday 
morning, June 26, 1952. 
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W. Arthur Wilkinson Now With 
Craig Machine, Inc. 

W. Arthur Wilkinson, formerly assistant controller, 
Macy’s, New York, N. Y., is now associated with Craig 
Machine, Inc., Danvers, Mass., engineers and manu- 
facturers of lightweight metal products and electronic 
equipment. The president of Craig is Erick Kauders, 
an engineer, and co-inventor of the bazooka gun. Dur- 
ing the past ten years, most of Craig’s work has been 
special products for the Air Force and Navy, and they 
have also developed and manufactured many commercial 
items, foremost of which in the retail field is the Craig 
Cycle Billing File. Mr. Wilkinson will be located in 
New York and will work with Craig on the develop- 
ment and marketing of new products. 

Craig Machine will exhibit some of their billing files 
at our forthcoming annual conference in Washington, 
D. C., next June. 








For Sale 


Small loan corporation in Albuquerque, New 
Mexico. Advantageous tax position. Good 
lease and location. Thorough investigation 
invited. T. D. Schall, R.R. No. 4, Box 155E, 
Albuquerque, New Mexico. 











Annual Meeting at Fayetteville, North Carolina 

At the annual meeting of the Retail Credit Managers 
Association, Fayetteville, N. C., the following officers 
and directors were elected: President, Wilbur F. Beard, 
Commercial and Industrial Bank; First Vice President, 
Paul B. Alligood, B. F. Goodrich Stores; Second Vice 
President, C. W. Faulke, Kimbrell Furniture Co.; 
Treasurer, W. B. Applewhite, Fleishman’s Big Store; 
and Secretary, Lillian Moody, Credit Bureau of Fayette- 
ville. Directors: L. V. Hearne, Fleishman’s Big Store ; 
Julia Merritt, T & B Super Service; H. Mac White, 
Hatcher’s Jewelry; and R. K. Moss, M. M. Truck & 
Tractor. 

Shown in the picture below are: sitting, Wilbur 
Beard, and Lillian Moody. Standing: Paul B. Alli- 
good, C. W. Faulke, and W. B. Applewhite. 
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Senden District Meetings 


District One (Connecticut, Maine, Massachusetts, 
New Hampshire, Rhode Island, Vermont, Quebec, 
Canada and Nova Scotia, Canada) will hold its annual 
conference at the Eastland Hotel, Portland, Maine, May 
12-13, 1952. 

District Three (Florida, Georgia, North Carolina 
and South Carolina) and District Four (Alabama, 
Louisiana, Mississippi and Tennessee) will hold a joint 
annual meeting at The Atlanta Biltmore, Atlanta, 
Georgia, April 20, 21, 22, and 23, 1952. 

District Eight (Texas) will hold its annual meet- 
ing in San Antonio, Texas, May 18, 19, and 20, 1952. 

District Nine (Colorado, New Mexico, Utah and 
Wyoming) will hold its annual meeting in Albuquerque, 
New Mexico, April 20, 21, and 22, 1952. 

District Ten (Alaska, Idaho, Montana, Oregon, 
Washington, Alberta, British Columbia and Saskatch- 
ewan, Canada) will hold its annual meeting at the Win- 
throp Hotel, Tacoma, Washington, May 18, 19, and 20, 
1952. 

District Eleven (Arizona, California, Nevada and 
Hawaii) will hold its annual meeting at the Claremont 
Hotel, Berkeley, California, April 27, 28, and 29, 1952. 


District Six at Lincoln, Neb. 


Shown below are the new officers and directors of Dis- 
trict Six, N.R.C.A., elected at the 17th annual meeting 
of the District, Lincoln, Nebraska, February 17-19, 1952, 
front row, left to right: Ray Johnson, Boston Store, Ft. 
Dodge, Iowa; Amy Buckley, Scharf’s, Davenport, lowa; 
Erma H. Lavers, Oscar P. Gustafson Co., Minneapolis, 
Minn.; and Herman Berg, Schuneman’s, St. Paul, 
Minn., directors. Standing: L. F. White, Secretary- 
Treasurer, Lawlor’s, Lincoln, Neb.; Bert King, Presi- 
dent, Robert’s Dairy Co., Sioux City, Neb.; and C. A. 
Gustafson, Vice President, W. T. Grant Co., St. Paul, 
Minn. 

The conference was an outstanding success with over 
350 in attendance. The speakers were excellent and the 
group sessions well attended. Royce Sehnert, President, 
and L. S. Crowder, General Manager-Treasurer, repre- 
sented the N.R.C.A. The 1952 conference will be held 
in Sioux City, lowa. 








Positions Wanted 


Credit Manager, Office Manager, college graduate, 
age 30. Four years’ experience in retail furniture and 
clothing store with 4,000 accounts. Prefer Southern 
states. Box 4521, The Crepir Wor p. 


Assistant Credit Manager large department store, nine 
years’ experience on open, budget and contract accounts. 
Previously eight years’ experience on instalment ac- 
counts. Desires position as credit manager, Southwestern 
area preferred. Cycle billing and Charga-Plate part of 
present installation. Knows sales promotion and public 
relations. Box 4522, The Creprr Wor xp. 


For Sale 


Twelve heavy steel bookkeeping trays for 9¥, 
by 10 inch ledger sheets or smaller, with 
dollies adjustable from 18 to 34 inches. A 
bargain. Glenn Anglin, Credit Manager, Ellis 
Stone, Durham, North Carolina. 


Washington Public Utility Conference Plans 


Fourteen members of the Planning Committee of the 
Public Utility Group of the National Retail Credit As- 
sociation to be held in Washington, D. C., in conjunc- 
tion with the 38th Annual International Consumer 
Credit Conference, met in Chicago recently to formulate 
plans for the meetings. The program will consist of 20- 
minute paper presentations to be followed by a 20- 
minute open discussion period on that particular subject. 
On the first day a paper on “Credit and Collection Prob- 
lems in Washington, D. C.,” will be presented, to be 
followed by one on “The Operation of the Economic 
Stabilization Board—Public Utility Branch.” The next 
day, four papers are planned: “Collection of Off Service 
Accounts,” “The Aid Credit Bureaus Can Render,” 
“Telephone and Collection Follow-Up,” and “Employee 
Training Program.” R. H. Kanies, Credit Manager, 
Milwaukee Gas Light Co., Milwaukee, Wis., is chair- 
man of the group and is expecting a large gathering at 
the Washington group meetings. We suggest that our 
public utility members write to Mr. Kanies for further 
information regarding these conference sessions. 


FOR SALE 


TWO National Class 3000 Electric Bookkeeping 
machines. Used about six years and in excellent 
condition. ; 


SEVEN used Remington Rand Safe Ledger Tubs, 
insulated, two-hour protection, 14 trays. Equip- 
ment available after making Cycle Billing Instal- 
lation within next 30 days. 


If interested, write: 


SELBER BROTHERS 


P. 0. Box 1830 Shreveport, La. 


CREDIT MANAGER 


(In Richmond, Virginia) 

WE ARE A large retail direct mail order firm. 
Well rated. We require a Credit Manager 
with a successful background, preferably in 
extension and collection of installment 
Order Accounts. Must be capable of taking 
complete of department. Write fully. 
Replies kept strict confidence. Our per- 
sonnel know of this ad. 


P. O. Box 1 RICHMOND, VA. 


New England Hospital Group Minutes 

The minutes of the North Eastern credit group which 
held a two-day meeting in connection with the 30th An- 
nual Conference, Retail Credit Grantors of New Eng- 
land, May 21, 22, 1951, are now available. Some of 
the subjects covered were: “The National Economic 
Picture,” “The National Medical Economic Picture,” 
“The National Health Insurance Picture,” and “The 
Trustee’s Approach to Hospital Accounts Receivable.” 
The minutes contain 92 mimeographed pages and can be 
obtained by writing the Chairman of the Group, Frances 
M. Hernan, Credit Manager, Massachusetts General 
Hospital, Boston, Mass. The price is $2.25 per copy. 

If any of our Hospital members are interested in being 
notified of these meetings, which are held in New Eng- 
land each year, they should write Miss Hernan and she 
will be glad to add the names of such hospitals to her 
permanent mailing list. 


1952 National Consumer Credit Conference 

The 1952 National Consumer Credit Conference will 
be held at Indiana University, Bloomington, Indiana, 
May 22-23, 1952. The National Retail Credit Asso- 
ciation is one of the ten sponsors of this conference and 
will be represented by Clarence E. Wolfinger, Credit 
Manager, Lit Brothers, Philadelphia, Pa., and immediate 
past president of the N.R.C.A. Papers on consumer 
credit subjects will be presented by outstanding credit 
authorities of the ten sponsoring organizations along with 
other invited speakers, including Herman B. Wells, 
President of Indiana University. Albert Haring, Pro- 
fessor of Marketing, School of Business, Indiana Uni- 
versity, is general chairman of the conference. Registra- 
tion fee for the two days is $10.00. 


Want to speed up your charge OK’ ing? 


N.C.R. Credit Authorization 
System For Sale 


TWO type A _ authorizers’ switch 
boards. Direct call system. 40 stations 
on each. Good condition, 1946 models. 
THIRTY-FIVE authorizers’ stamp 
phones. Good condition, 1946 models. 


Write to Credit Manager 


GODCHAUX'’S 


828 Canal St., New Orleans 3, La. 
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LEONARD BERRY 


SUBSCRIBER to our Berrer Letrers Service 
A voiced a familiar plaint recently, “I know the be- 
ginning of the letter is important, but can’t seem to avoid 
using the same old meaningless phrases. What can I do 
about it?” 

Perhaps the advice given by a teacher of business 
article writing will help solve this’'common problem of 
capturing interest in those first few precious seconds of 
reader “scanning.” Planning the business article, he 
tells us, is a matter of gathering all known facts of the 
subject, then selecting the most outstanding and inter- 
esting as the ‘‘attention-getting” lead. 

“Think of a basket of apples,” he said, “as representing 
the facts. Use the reddest, biggest apple as your lead. 
That is the point of ‘presumable interest.’ Save the next 
best for the closing, and the middle. Use what you need 
of the others in the body of the article.” 

Business letters are like business articles in that they 
must gain quick attention. Most people rapidly riffle 
magazine pages to get an idea of the contents. They 
pause when some striking statement, thought-provoking 
title or lead seizes attention, then immediately read or 
make a mental note to come back to that article later. 
So with business letters. Gain immediate reader atten- 
tion for maximum effectiveness. 

Successful business letter writers outline letters before 
starting dictation—decide what it is that the letter must 
say, how the main point can best be~emphasized. Star 
billing should not be given to trivialities. The “open- 
ing” is too important to waste. 

Some credit department letters carry “good news’ — 
something the reader will be glad to hear. Acceptance 
letters, for instance, certainly fall into this group. Favor- 
able adjustment letters—where you give the customer 
what she wants—can also be considered “good news” 
letters. 

On the other hand, decline, collection, and many ad- 
justment letters fall, in varying degree, in the “bad 
news” category. The message is not something the cus- 
tomer wants to hear. The technique of handling each is 
different. Hence, need for planning before writing. 

What makes credit and collection correspondence par- 
ticularly difficult is that we usually write more “bad 
news” letters than the other kind. We can regard this 
as a problem or a challenge. Never forgetting, however, 
our obligation of building better public relations for our 
firms, and making every letter “sell” the store as well as 
“tell” the message. 

“Good news” letters certainly offer little difficulty— 
start such with the news the customer wants to hear. It 
is with the others we encounter trouble. Keeping a few 
points in mind, however, will minimize those difficulties. 
Start with the decline letter—surely a ‘‘bad news” letter. 
Even so, we can “‘set the stage,” as it were, by expressing 
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sincere appreciation of the confidence shown by the cus- 
tomer in making the request. Such an opening means 
easier acceptance of disappointing news. Yet, out of ten 
typical “decline” letters, selected at random, six bluntly 
gave the “bad news” in the first paragraph. ~The effect is 
to upset and disturb customers far more than necessary. 

Similarly with unfavorable adjustment letters—those 
where the store cannot do much to satisfy the customer. 
The letter opening can be used to express sincere ap- 
preciation for the customer’s thoughtfulness in bringing 
the matter to the store’s attention—again preparing the 
way for the negative note that must follow. ‘“Sand- 
wich” bad news between layers of appreciation and 
felicitous expression. 

Collection letters, too, being essentially “bad news” 
letters, need similar treatment. The objective, of course, 
is to get the bill paid. At the same time, it is poor 
strategy to “lower the boom” in the first paragraph. 
There are many excellent reasons why bills should be 
paid—reasons that will attract the reader’s favorable 
attention, create a beneficial climate for the reception of 
the “stinger.” 

Correspondents should discover what it is they have 
to say, and the best way of saying it. Search for the 
“point of presumable interest,” for the attention-getting 
opening. There should be little difficulty with the 
“good news” letters, but for those telling “bad news” 
thought and study are necessary for successful communi- 
cations. 


This Month’s Illustrations ™—> 


As this issue of The Crepir Wor vp honors the city of 
Philadelphia, Pennsylvania, we are happy to show three 
letters used by outstanding firms in that city. 

Illustration No. 1. This is an excellent good will 
building letter. Too infrequently do credit managers 
take the time and effort to “thank” loyal customers. Such 
a letter as this has powerful and beneficial effect in 
cementing friendly relationships with credit patrons. 

Illustration No. 2. ‘The positive and affirmative 
note, so desirable in collection letters, is used skillfully in 
this letter from Lit Brothers. The customer is assured 
by convincing statements that the store is sincerely inter- 
ested in the maintenance of good credit service. The 
cooperation of the customer will insure that. 

Illustration No. 3. The Atlantic Refining Company 
is widely and favorably known in Philadelphia. The 
offer of credit facilities is made so graciously in this 
letter that a person receiving it would feel complimented. 

Because of the current emphasis on credit sales promo- 
tion, four of the extensive National Retail Credit Associa- 
tion line of stickers are also shown this month. Inexpen- 
sive and effective, these stickers are printed in maroon on 
white gummed paper. 





GIMBEL BROTHERS 


PHILADELPHIA 


Road 
Philadelphia, 3, Pennsylvania 
Dear Mrs. Clark: 

Good customers like you . 


It is steady patrons such as you that enable us to buy the very 
best of merchandise in such large quantities, and pase these 
savings on te our host of frienis. So you see your unfailing 
support does mean something to us, and has not pone unnoticed. 


Therefore, please accept our sincere "Thank you" for maintain- 
ing this splendid relationship which we value so highly. and 
you may be sure we'll do everything within our power to continue 
to merit your friendship and goodwill, 


LIT BROTHERS eunaptiowass, # 





Mre. Joseph Sommers 
2600 Vine Street 
Philedelphie 90, Pa, 


Dear ire, Somers! 


Tou knew, of course, thet in thie 
Community there fe # Credit Pureru which keepe 
®@ record of the sanner in which you pr w 
dille, 


Ae @ cooperating menber of this 
we are required to renort eccounts 
thet ere past du. If we have to subeit your 
nane, that information becones @ pert of the 
records of the Pureru, Thie procedure will 
effect your credit rating in the community, 


YE MUCH PREFER TO E®LP PROTECT YOUR 
CREDIT, and because it ie our desire to co- 
operate with you, the report will be withheld 
for a period of ten drys. 
Your prompt ettention will enable us 
te continue to serve you, 
Sincerely youre, 


LY? PROTHEPS 


ML Toabaagl 


Collection Depertrent 





i “Great Hore in a Gread Ely 








Course— 
We Missed You! 


Your Parromase 

















utronage 
Is Apprecsated 


























Your Patronage 








THE ATLANTIC REFINING COMPANY 


PETROLEUM Ve coTS 


200 sorrm .o arene 


PHILADELIMUA L PA 


Mr. John A. Blank 
123%) Worth Street 
Priladelphia Pa. 
Dear i. Blank: 

The privilege of supplying your Purnace O11 is one we 
value highly. ‘So that you aay receive the best possible service, 
an account has been opened fer your conveniences 

A statement of all purchases will be rendered nonthly 
and is payable on presentation. 

Tt is a genuine pleasure to have your account on our 


books and we are sure you will like our products and service. 
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Jum te NATIONS Capirxe 


JOHN F. CLAGETT, Counsel, National Retail Credit Association, Washington, p.ci ) 


An Important Court Decision 

On February 15, 1952, the United States Court of 
Appeals for the District of Columbia Circuit denied the 
appellant a motion for a rehearing in the case of Susie 
V. Watwood v. Stone’s Mercantile Agency, Inc., Wash- 
ington, D. C., appellee, thereby establishing the law of 
the land in relation to privileges of communication be- 
tween credit-reporting mediums and their subscribers. 
The case was an appeal from the United States District 
Court for the District of Columbia. 

In a letter received at the National Office from Wil- 
liam R. Stone, President-Treasurer, Stone’s Mercantile 
Agency, he stated that the decision is something every 
credit granter and credit reporter has needed for two 
generations, because Congress could not enact such 
legislation, except for the District of Columbia, and the 
States have, so far, not attempted any uniform or 
definite relief from the expense of such unjust legislation. 

On March 5, 1952, upon consideration of the ap- 
pellant’s petition for rehearing in the above entitled 
case, and the appellee’s answer thereto, it was ordered 
by the Court that the petition for rehearing be denied. 
Case, No. 10891, below, was decided January 17, 1952. 


EDGERTON, Circuit Judge: Appellant’s second 
amended complaint for libel includes substantially the 
following statements. Appellee Mercantile Agency sent 
to a subscriber a credit report about-appellant that had 
been read by several members of appellee’s staff. It con- 
tained this language: “Watwoop, Miss Susie V. . . . 
claims to be single. . . . Miss Watwood is reported to 
have one child attending school. According to informa- 
tion the child’s name is Gwen Cohen. . . . D. C. Civil 
Suit, 3/27/42: Susie V. Watwood v. Jacob M. Cohen 
for damages for breach of promise to marry, $50,000. 
D. C. Civil Order, 11/4/42: Susie V. Watwood v. 
Jacob M. Cohen, order for dismissal.” According to the 
complaint, this language implies that appellant is the 
mother of a child born out of wedlock but the facts are 
that appellant is married to Jacob M. Cohen and is not 
a mother. She uses her maiden name in business. 

Appellee’s answer to the complaint says appellee 
furnished the report in good faith to a subscriber, in re- 
sponse to his request, for use in his business, and that 
this subscriber forwarded it unread to appellant’s at- 
torney, at whose instance the subscriber had obtained it 
from appellee. The District Court awarded summary 
judgment to appellee on the ground that the pleadings 
and depositions showed there was no genuine issue as to 
any material fact and that appellee was entitled to judg- 
ment as a matter of law. 

A jury might well think appellee’s report suggested 
that appellant was unmarried and a mother. The fact 
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that she is neither does not prevent a suggestion that she 
is both from being defamatory. But the usual rule, 
which we think should prevail in the District of Colum- 
bia, is that a mercantile agency’s credit report to an in- 
terested subscriber is qualifiedly privileged; unless it is 
made in bad faith or for an improper purpose, the fact 
that it contains erroneous unfavorable statements about 
the plaintiff does not make the agency liable. The 
harm that such statements occasionally do to applicants 
for credit is believed to be small in relation to the bene- 
fits that subscribers derive from frank reports.? Since 
marital status and number of dependents bear on credit, 
the qualified privilege is broad enough to cover the 
statements in appellee’s report. 

The agency need not show that the subscriber was 
actually interested in the plaintiff's credit. It is a gen- 
eral rule of the law of defamation that “while a mis- 
guided notion as to the defendant’s moral obligation or 
justification to make the statement wil! not exonerate 
him, he is privileged to publish it to any person who 
reasonably appears to have a duty, interest, or authority 
in connection with the matter.”* The principle is not 
confined to the law of defamation. “In practically all 
cases of privilege in the law of torts the existence of a 
privilege depends upon the facts as they reasonably ap- 
pear to the person whose liability is in question. The 
privilege of self-defense and the defense of property, for 
example, are available if the defendant believes on rea- 
sonable grounds that defensive efforts are necessary. . . . 
Privilege is of little value if it depends upon the existence 
of facts that are unknown or unknowable to the person 
affected.’’* 

The fact that the report was handled by more than 
one of appellee’s employees in the ordinary course of 
business does not destroy the privilege. Globe Furniture 
Co. v. Wright, 49 App. D. C. 315. A firmed. 

"Locke v. Bradstreet Co., 22 F. 771 (C. C., D. Minn.) ; Trus- 
sell v. Scarlett, 18 Fed. 214 (C. C., D. Md.) ; Hooper-Holmes 
Bureau v. Bunn, 161 F. 2d 102 (C. A. 5); Colby Haberdashers 
v. Bradstreet Co., 267 Mass. 166, 166 N. E. 550; Pollasky v. 
Minchener, 81 Mich. 280, 46 N. W. 5. Contra, Johnson v. Brad- 
street Co., 77 Ga. 172; Pacific Packing Co. v. Bradstreet Co., 
25 Idaho 696, 139 Pac. 1007. In England the privilege has been 
denied. Macintosh v. Dun, [1908] A. C. 390. 

*Smith, Conditional Privilege for Mercantile Agencies, 14 
Cor. L. R. 187, 296, at page 207 ef seg. 

"Prosser ON Torts, p. 847. Joseph v. Barrs, 142 Wis. 390, 
392, 125 N. W. 913, 914; Popke v. Hoffman, 153 N. E. 248 (C. 
A. Ohio) ; Finkelstein v. Geismar, 91 N. J. L. 46, 92 N. J. L. 
251, 106 Atl. 209. Contra, Hebditch v. Macllwaine [1894] 2 
Q. B. 54. 

‘Harper, Privileged Defamation, 22 Va. L. R. 642, 649. It 
does not follow that a mercantile agency may volunteer re- 
ports to subscribers who have not asked for them. Pollasky v. 
Minchener, supra note 1; Erben v. R. G. Dun & Co., 12 Fed. 
526 (C. C., E. D. Ark.) ; Sunderlin v. Bradstreet Co., 46 N. Y. 
188; Mitchell v. Bradstreet Co., 116 Mo. 226, 22 S. W. 358; 


Bradstreet Co. v. Gill, 72 Tex. 115, 9 S. W. 753; Denney v. 
Northwestern Credit Ass'n, 55 Wash. 331, 104 Pac. 769. 
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© “Looking Forward” 


munity. If the customer has established a poor record, 
that record is kept in detail. Another saving would be 
possible if inquiries from credit bureaus could be an- 
swered without typing a report. A simple summary of 
the facts on well-known customers should be sufficient. 

Many customers do not pay promptly, or at all, be- 
cause they overbuy or they have a series of unpleasant 
emergencies such as sickness, unemployment or both. All 
are emergencies that strain the income. But they do 
have good characters and should be protected. One of 
the most valuable services the credit bureau performs is 
in the collection department. Its aim is to maintain cus- 
tomer good will. It is an interim action between that 
of the members’ collection department and legal action. 
In other words, the aim of the credit bureau collection 
department is to collect the past-due balance and provide 
another opportunity to purchase on credit. It is not 
interested in comdemning the customer so that she can- 
not ever obtain more credit. Profits are not made on 
declined accounts. Credit Bureau Collection Depart- 
ment dunning should be used on 100 per cent of mem- 
bers’ past-due accounts. 


6 “Credit Statistics” 


portance from 0.7 to 4.0 per cent, and small loan com- 
panies showed only a slight relative gain. Other lending 
groups declined percentage-wise. 

Department stores were the only sale credit group that 
experienced a relative gain over the 23-year span; they 
originated 5.1 per cent of the outstanding instalment 
debt in 1929, and 8.8 per cent in 1951. The automotive 
segment declined from 41.7 per cent to 29.9 per cent, 
ond other retailers from 32.8 to 17.3 per cent. 

The data presented, up to this point, portray the trend 
of outstanding consumer debt over the past two decades, 
and the relative shifts in the importance of various sources 
of credit. While the general trend of consumer debt has 
been to increase substantially over the years, this same 
type of trend also holds for almost any measurement of 
our economic development—employment, production, in- 
come, trade, prices, etc. Therefore, the data take on 
greater meaning when compared with some other related 


€ “Consumer Finance” 


Consumer finance loans do not require any more of the 
income of the average borrower than do other normal 
living expenses. In Pennsylvania over the past several 
years, only seven to eight per cent of the average bor- 
rower’s monthly earnings is required to repay his cash 
loan which includes both principal and charges, and 
leaves approximately 93 per cent of his income for all 
other purposes. 

Human nature being what it is, consumer finance has 
done much toward turning chronic spenders into savers, 
in that it has provided for them the personal assets of a 
home or business that could not have been attained other- 
wise. Under normal circumstances, it is difficult, if not 
impossible, for the average person to “‘save’’ in the sense 
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Corrections in the procedure does not necessarily mean 
a reduction in the cost of service. It can mean a stop 
to constantly increasing prices to meet constantly in- 
creasing expenses. It is folly for a user of credit bureau 
service to believe that his credit bureau cost per new ap- 
plication should be the same cost in 1952 as it was in 
1943 or 1932. The average credit investigation cost 
has doubled or tripled along with all other expenses. As 
file information requests become a greater percentage of 
the use of bureau service of the credit bureau, its prices 
must be adjusted upward until a proper equilibrium be- 
tween income and expense is obtained. A substantial 
reduction in members’ expense will be made directly by 
them if a substantial reduction of references that have 
to be answered daily can be made. 

Here, then, are some starting points for discussion on 
eliminating waste motion and improving speed of service. 
There are many, many more. The field is unlimited. 
Who will do something about it? That is all that is 
required if we are to enjoy any or all of these benefits. 
The time to start is now. wk 
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economic series. 

Since consumer purchases and repayments on debt 
must come out of current incomes after taxes, the best 
evaluation of outstanding consumer debt results from 
the comparison with net personal incomes. Chart II 
traces the ratio of instalment credit to personal disposable 
income from 1929 through 1951. At the beginning of 
this period consumer instalment debt was 3.8 per cent of 
disposable personal income for the year; this ratio de- 
clined slightly for the next three depression years, then 
began a steady rise, reaching an all-time peak in 1940. 
As the war progressed and durable consumer goods 
normally sold on the instalment plan disappeared from 
the market, the ratio dipped to an all-time low of 1.4 per 
cent. With cessation of hostilities the ratio began an- 
other rapid ascent but never quite reached the 1940 peak. 
In 1950 the ratio was 6.6 per cent and it tapered off to 
6.1 last year. week 
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of depositing, weekly or monthly, certain amounts in 
savings institutions. On the other hand, these same 
people will meet an obligation for which they have con- 
tracted in advance with thorough regularity, thereby 
making it possible for them to obtain, in advance, the 
articles that they would have never been able to save for 
had the full purchase price been necessary in the first 
instance. It is a new concept of dynamic thrift that has 
played its part in the building of American homes, Amer- 
ican business, and the American nation. It is a product 
of American ingenuity, American freedom to engage in 
the free enterprise system, and American aggressiveness, 
all the result of CREDIT, defined so aptly as Man's 
Confidence in Man. 





Sales Promotions—Office Procedures 
Credit & Collection Problems 


Billing and Sales Check Control 


ALONG with countless other problems with which 
the smaller businessman must cope is that of keeping ac- 
curate records of his credit customers’ purchases and pay- 
ments. That such records are absolutely essential is 
demonstrated by the fact that many business failures are 
caused by undue credit losses arising from inadequate 
and incomplete record keeping. Lack of proper account- 
ing leads to real trouble. 

Even today, with the greatest stress being laid on the 
necessity of complete records for income tax and other 
purposes, we often find that smaller businessmen keep 
credit customers’ accounts in a haphazard fashion. Far 
too often the smaller businessman when told of his de- 
ficiencies along this line is likely to say, “Mine's small 
business, I know about everything that goes on. Too 
busy to worry about details and I can’t afford a full-time 
bookkeeper.” 

Whether the store owner does his own bookkeeping or 
has a full- or part-time bookkeeper to do it for him, we 
insist that accurate and complete records are essential to 
his business success. Prompt and accurate billing of 
credit sales causes better collections. Prompt collections 
help keep the business on a sound basis. Prompt co:lec- 
tions mean “open-to-buy”’ customers. 

There are still many small stores where credit sales 
are simply noted on pencilled memos which are then 
accumulated (or supposed to be) in a drawer, on a 
spindle, or in an A-Z file, until the amounts are paid. 
In case of fire, for instance, proof of loss would be 
difficult, if not impossible. Again, sales checks left 
loosely around might mysteriously “disappear.” Failure 
to bill accurately and completely creates annoyed cus- 
tomers. Adjusting errors is a costly business. Customers 
do not like stores that cause them to spend time pointing 
out their errors. 

Accurate and adequate bookkeeping systems need not 
be elaborate or time-consuming. There are available 
simple and relatively inexpensive systems for all types of 
smaller businesses. Representatives of business equipment 
companies will gladly advise on machines, methods and 
procedures best adapted for any particular operation. 
Their experience will be invaluable in devising and 
setting up systems. The main thing is to decide on an 
easily operated and understood accounting procedure, 
and then insist on it being faithfully followed. 

Assuming the store has only the two main types of 
sales, cash and monthly charge account, then the basic 
tools for recording such sales are the cash register and the 
sales check. The cash register tape total at the end of 
each day will give the total amount of cash sales. Sales 


checks for credit purchases should be made out at the 
time of the sale. The salesclerk number, the section or 
department of the store, and the type of merchandise 
sold can be shown on the sales check. 

There is an understandable temptation at busy times 
to “wait till later” to make out the sales check, but this 
almost certainly leads to loss through forgetfulness or 
error. Sales checks should be made out in duplicate or 
triplicate using carbon paper. The customer should re- 
ceive the second copy of the sales check. The third (or 
tissue) copy is useful for audit purposes in case of lost 
sales checks. 

Sales checks should be kept under control and ac- 
counted for. As they are numbered serially, a good plan 
is to issue another sales book only when all checks from 
the first are accounted for. Missing sales checks mean 
at best carelessness and at worst, dishonesty. 

Sales can be posted to customers’ accounts daily. A 
“fold-over” type of customer statement is recommended. 
(Samples of such gladly sent on request.) The duplicate 
of the statement is retained and placed in a binder at 
the end of each month. The original statement is mailed 
to the customer on the first of each month. 

Charge sales should be listed on an adding machine and 
the amount posted to the “‘accounts receivable control.” 
(Samples also sent on request.) For example, if the 
credit sales for the day were $150.00, post that amount 
in the debit column of the accounts receivable control. If 
returns were $15.00 and cash payments $60.00, post the 
two amounts in the credit column of the control, thus 
reducing the net amount of the day to $75.00. The 
control should be continuous, charges and credits being 
posted daily and the balance carried forward from one 
day to the next and from one month to the next. 

At the end of the month, “Age Analysis” of all the 
accounts (discussed and _ illustrated, March, 1951, 
Crepir Wortp) shows the detail of customer accounts. 
The total of the first column on the age analysis form 
should agree with the balance shown in the accounts 
receivable control, thus providing a reliable trial balance. 

Such a credit bookkeeping system is neither complicated 
nor difficult. It yields the information necessary to 
control customer accounts, report quickly and accurately 
on accounts to the credit bureau, and insures an accurate, 
detailed analysis of accounts receivable. We would be 
glad to develop any specific points on billing and sales 
check control not covered in this article. Write Leonard 
Berry, Educational Director, National Retail Credit As- 
sociation, 375 Jackson Avenue, St. Louis 5, Mo. 
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the same thoughtful consideration for the rights and 
privileges of others that every sane automobile driver 
manifests on traffic arteries. If you are rushing along 
heedlessly at seventy miles an hour on a four-track high- 
way probably you need have no concern for cars flying by 
in the opposite direction if every part in your own auto- 
mobile is mechanically perfect, but if a defect happens to 
exist in the other fellow’s front tire, in brief, a contin- 
gency develops, then the combination of your excessive 
speed and his front tire blowout, unpredictable and un- 
foreseen, may land both of you in an embarrassing, if 
not fatal, predicament. An explosion of debt due to over- 
loading by heedless creditors may have similar un- 
fortunate results. 

For the creditor to appreciate and to lay the ground- 
work for a full development of his sense of credit ethics, 
all he needs do is to transplant the basic precepts of his 
collection procedure to his credit granting practices. The 
compassionate gesture toward the debtor neglectful of 
his debt-duty, the sympathetic ear lent to the debtor be- 
leaguered by sudden family sickness or death, the humane 
attitude manifest to the wage-earner engulfed in the 
maelstrom of cyclical unemployment, all can be appro- 
priately transposed to the corresponding precept involved 
in the sympathetic extension of credit designed to better 
the debtor’s standard of life and keep his credit standing 
unsullied. 

The Necessity of a Budget 


The easiest way for the creditor to discharge his ethical 
obligation to the debtor and to help the debtor achieve 
his utility-and-debt equilibrium, is to offer sharpsighted, 
foresighted advice on budget development and control by 
the debtor. No one doubts the difficulty of persuading 
individual debtors to set up a budget and to institute 
the necessary controls therefor, but certainly no one is 
in a superior position to the consumer creditor to per- 
form this task gently and engagingly at the time of the 
initial interview. Then, if ever, the debtor is in an 
acquiescent mood. What the creditor should do, of 
course, is not only help the debtor frame his initial 
budgetary setup, but give him counsel on the pitfalls to 
be avoided in controlling his budget. It is clear that to 
give such budgetary advice soundly, the credit interviewer 
needs training in budget technique which too many of 
them today lack. However, the experience of the more 
progressive department stores which have established this 
budgetary service for their credit customers indicates its 
superlative utility in keeping the debtor’s monetary in- 
come and outgo balanced and in enhancing his goodwill. 
By achieving the “fore” of credit ethics, the creditor 
may acquire merit. 

It would be presumptuous to detail the myriad ways 
in which credit sales managers could use the printed 
word or the radio message to imbue their credit cus- 
tomers with the knowledge that credit is always extended 
to them by a granter deeply appreciative of his ethical 
duty to his client. Whichever medium and means experi- 
ence demonstrates is most effective in any locale, the 
individual credit executive can resort to. The desidera- 
tum most devoutly to be wished is that the dissemination 
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great many cases, the credit sales manager is a counsel 
for the employees who look to him for guidance and 
help, not only in matters of credit but in other matters 
that may be a source of worry. 


10. Become a Part of Your Association 
Activities 

It is always helpful when credit men or people in gen- 
eral get together in meetings like this and discuss mutual 
problems. No one can attend a business conference with- 
out gaining profitable knowledge. It may be a new 
idea; it may be a shortcut. It may be a new friend to 
add to your list of people that you like to know. The 
credit man profits by his contacts. His office is just as 
efficient as the sources which he has to guide him and 
with whom he shares performances. There are certain 
social pursuits in association activities. A closer fra- 
ternal spirit develops as we learn to know others by 
“Bill” or “John.” The credit manager of the smaller 
store may think that he has nothing in common with the 
operator of the larger store and conversely, the larger 
store may feel that it is too big to know the problems of 
the smaller store. This is not particularly true. Each 
can benefit from association with the other. There is 
the same level of thinking on similar grounds, and it is 
even profitable once in a while to step out of line to see 
how the other fellow looks to you and to see how you 
look to him. 

We are constantly striving to improve our methods 
and our techniques, and this is one of the ways in which 
we can do it. Association activities are so broad, so in- 
viting that it is difficult to think of anyone who cannot 
meet them at some level. I know that everyone cannot 
go to the International Conference, but we do have local 
and district meetings. They may be weekly, semi- 
monthly or monthly. I would suggest if you are 
not interested in your local meetings that you not only 
get interested in them but in the state and district meet- 
ings, which include larger areas and people removed 
from the local scene. It may not be possible to attend 
all the meetings but pick out the meetings you would 
like to go to that seem to have the greatest number of 
interesting discussions. Go there with the idea of taking 
part if you possibly can and learn how to operate your 
job better. I cannot think of any one thing that does 
greater good for the credit executive and the credit de- 
partment employee than participation in meetings, even 
in meetings which are not within your own sphere of 
work. Go to the yearly meeting if at all possible. 

Perhaps there are more of these headline topics that 
are of interest to us but these in my opinion are basic and 
the ten tenets of every credit department. balialial 





of the news that credit granters recognize their ethical 
bonds to the consumer should be effected through the 
local credit bureau of which every type of mercantile and 
cash credit agency is a member. Then the espousal of 
the creditor’s ethics would be achieved at lower cost and 
with the additional effectiveness that a coordinate, cen- 
tralized program generally produces. wk 
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THE ABOVE reproduction of a pictorial wall 
placard, from a painting by Frank 38. Nuderscher, 
an outstanding artist of National prominence, will, 
we are sure, appeal to you. 


It is our opinion that the placard, suitably 
framed and displayed in a prominent location in 
the Credit Department, or Credit Bureau office 
adjacent to the Collection Department, will build 
prestige, tying in, as it does, ‘‘Credit Is The Foun- 
dation Of Commerce’’ with ‘‘The Credit Bureau Is 
The Guardian Of Credit.’’ 


In addition, the insignia of the National Associ- 
ation carries a powerful educational message in 
‘‘Guard Your Credit As A Sacred Trust.’’ 


The reproduction, which is printed in seven 
colors, shows the contributors to the growth of the 
nation—agriculture, rail, steamship, air and auto- 
mobile transportation and commerce. It comes in 
two sizes, 17144 by 12%, inches for medium sized 
rooms, price $2.50, and 2334 by 17%, inches for 
reception rooms, price $5.00. A discount of 10 per 
cent is given on orders of five or more. 

Here is what several Bureau 
say avout these placards: 


‘*The colored posters are very attractive and I think 
some of our members will want them. In the meantime, 
I am having them framed and they will be on display at 
our annual District conference.’’—Max Meyer, General 
Manager, Credit Bureau of Lincoln, Lincoln, Nebraska. 


‘*I appreciate your sending me the poster, ‘Credit Is 
the Foundation of Commerce.’ You did an excellent job. 
It will serve as an excellent display in credit bureaus’ and 
credit granters’ offices. I am going to show it to our 
members at our next membership meeting and I anticipate 
that many of them will want to place orders.’’—Ralph B. 
Kearns, Manager, Credit Bureau of Wichita, Wichita, Kan 
sas, and President, Associated Credit Bureaus of America. 


‘*‘We are keeping the small picture that you sent us 
and enclose our check. Please send one small one to the 
five on the attached list and bill them direct. I have not, 
as yet, put on any sales campaign but sold them when they 
came into our office. I have two others who may purchase 
them also. We feel that the picture is an excellent por 
trayal of the importance of credit in our lives. Mine looks 
very nice in our window and has attracted a lot of atten 
tion. Thank you kindly for your attention to our needs.’’ 

Cc. L. Borresen, Manager, Credit Bureau of Blackfoot, 
Blackfoot, Idaho 


It is impossible to describe the beauty of the wall 
niacard in The CRENITT WORLD for which reason 


to send either or both 
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